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ABSTRACT 

On the basis of several surveys and a review of the 
literature, this report examines various aspects of student retention 
at Frederick Community College (FCC). Chapter I introduces the report 
with a summary of FCC enrollment data and a discussion of the — 
characteristics of non-persisters nationwide. Chapter II focuses on 
course and college withdrawal, providing information on withdrawal 
-^rates— rn— frhree periods (p r iot^tO"the- fxruirth~wee1c7-between the ninth 
"Bud— t^e 1 tth— we e k ST~a n d— bei: we eti— t he — ti fth— a nd^e i gh th" we e k^s ) ; "sch e d ul e 
changes and course withdrawals; recommendations regarding schedule 
changes; and a profile of FCC dropouts based on an analysis of 
add"drop vf orms completed between fall 1981 and spring 1983 and a 
survey of students who withdrew during the fall 1981, spring 1982, or 
fall 1982 semesters. Chapter III investigates course efficiency 
patterns among the college's academic disciplines, assessing 
disciplines according to the percentage of students who passed 
courses with a grade of C or higher and those who received no grade 
or withdrew from the courses. In chapters IV and V, results are 
presented from a survey of the perceived educational and personal 
needs of students, and a survey of their evaluations of college 
programs and services. After chapter VI offers a series of 
recommendations, chapter VII provides an executive summary of major 
findings. Appendices include the survey instruments. (AYC) 
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Tlui foUowlUH report wau oommi hh J ontiil hy tl\*i I'laaldtJnt (it 
the College i„ tiu> Fall of 1902, Ua (mrpoqo in co eH«mliui « 
topic ortlle»| rettMiHoiij |:o determine who leeven Frederick 
Ownmunlly ColleKe, «iul why, Ah the report will «how, reteni |.>i» 
«ppeat(i Co bo one of i;honu toplcii which toucheo every nnpoc.t o( 
the Inntltution. U wiui probably Jnat nuch n topic which lu«l to 
to charnctorlawtlon of reporta In gonornl no s "effortu of ateady 
peraevoranca through which the mind la dragged by noceaalty or 
raaolutlon." This la a long document. Ao with any retention 
report, anything which the College did was fair gaue for examina- 
tion. Because it is long, however, dooe not noceaaarlly mean It 
haa to be tedioua. Granted, it will require that a certain 
amount of ateady perseverance come into play. Yet, it la struc- 
tured ao that one la able to selectively choose the aapecta of 
greateat intereat at any particular reading. 

The report is divided into five sections. It begins with an 
overall introduction and ends with a section of recommendationa . 
Each section is then structured to present a statement of why it 
was included In the report, the procedure for gathering the in- 
formation, analysis and reporting of the Information, and final- 
ly, a aection auamary. In addition to the recoimendatlona found 
in the appropriate aection, one can klao find them Hated as 
they emerge on the baala of the data preaented in each aection. 
Finally, an executive aummary la preaented after the aection of 
recommendations. As a summary, it provides an adequate overview 
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opural lou, Conmiiiuuut. ly , U auuiua lo l*^ an aiH>»'oprlur« buHtMiUuH 
poLiU « 

John C. ShMldou 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economics is magnifying and accentuating the concerns of 
higher education for its students. Easily available financial 
aid and extensive Aupport of higher education by federal, state 
and local governments are diminishing. In 1980, the Carnegie 
Council on Higher Education reported "that the most dramatic fea- 
ture of the next 20 years, as far as we know. Is the prospect of 
declining enrollments." The tidal wave of students following the 
1960's has been replaced by "the abrupt and substantial 
demographic decline in the number of young persons As a conse- 
quence higher education is being forced to cope With two forces 
of change, each moving in the opposite direction; unparalleled 
growth in the number and size of institutions in the sixties, 
followed by a subet antial decline in the number of college'^age 
persons in the eighties. According to the Council, this has 
never happened before in American history (Carnegie Council, 
1980). 

Fife (1980) states that "few organizations, whether profit 
or nonprofit, service or product oriented, have failed to the de- 
gree that higher education h^s in recognizing that part of its 
survival is dependent on retaining current customers." We have 
in effect, ignored the business ethic that strives "to produce a 
product that costs a dime to make, a dollar to sell, and that is 
habit forming." Given that the growth in enrollment for many in- 
stitutions has stopped, that habit forming concern is now 
awakening in education. As a result, the question of student 
retention is becoming dominant for many two and four year 
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institutions. The need to define, understend, and where 
appropriate — to— remedy - attrition-^ and.„nonpersl8tence,. is now 
critical. 

Doing what is "needed however, is another matter. Much of 
the potential profit from the experience of others is diluted by 
the fact that retention terminology is not universally agreed up- 
on, by the fact that many institutions have neglected to address 
or report on the issue of retention, or by the fact that most 
research on retention is based upon four-year colleges and either 
implicitly or explicitly defines retention as 'on-time gradua- 
tion' (within four or five years) from the institution of first 
choice. Consequently, one finds that the notion of retention may 
mean persistence to the completion of a degree or certificate, 
^. persistence to the completion of a program which is short of a 
degree certificate, persistence to the completion of a term 0£ a 
course, or persistence to the attainment of a personal goal which 
does not include a degree or certificate. 

The criterion of 'on-time graduation' as. a measure of reten- 
tion is unsuitable for community colleges in general. For many 
of these institutions the student body is weighted toward part- 
time status. Since part-time status accounts for any number of 
credits below twelve, the whole notion of what constitutes 'on- 
tinfe' progress becomes more obac^^re. Furthermore, the criterion 
of 'graduation' is most appropriate for those students enrolled 
.in career oriented programs, less appropriate for transfer 
oriented students, and least appropriate for the student who 
simply wishes to upgrade skills, or take a course of interest. 
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Even with these shoitcomlngB, however » one cannot afford to 
Ignore the research since it is both prodigious in volume and 
provocative, at times, in its findings. 

Leaning, Sauer, and Beal (1980) divide retention studies 
into two types. The first is "aimed at uncovering the charac- 
teristics and attitudes that are common among students who per- 
sist and those who drop out." The second, focuses oil "the prac- 
tical application of retention strategies and their effectiveness 
in improving retention. One can also add a third type, those 
studies which focus primarily upon retention rates. 

Retention rate studies differ according to the type of in- 
stitution studies and the definition of retention that is 
employed. Cope and Hannah (1975) find that 40% of the students 
over the last 50 years graduate from their institution of first 
choice within the four year time span. Pantages and Creedon 
(1978) find that t;hls number increases to 70% when the definition 
restrictions of "first choice institutions" and "on-time" are 
eliminated. Beal and Noel (1980) also find graduation rates to 
increase when time restrictions are modified and type of institu- 
tion is taken into account. They report five year B.A. gradua- 
tion rates to vary from 53% at four-year public institutions to 
63% at four year private, secular institutions. For two -year 
colleges, the average rate of graduation three years after entry 
was 61% for private and 42% for public institutions. 

A retention report issued by the Maryland State Board of 
Higher Education (1982) cites similar types of statistics. 
According to the report, students movements throughout the entire 



Maryland public system are characterized by such a large degree 
of diversity that what is now typical of students , is the 
atypical paths they choose to take toward completion of their 
academic program. "By the fourth year only 45Z of the freshmen 
class of 1977 had been continuously enrolled at the campus they 
crlginally entered." When one allowsi the implicit criteria of 
**on-time" and "institution of first choice" to be eliminated from 
the above finding » the retention rate rises to 62Z. As a result » 
if the progress patterns of the class of 1977 %d.thin Maryland 
public colleges is typical not only of national rates (as the 
State Board claims) but of what can be expected within the state 
as well» one finds that 38% of the students who enroll at a given 
institution will not graduate » 17% will graduate from another in- 
stitution or at a later date» and onl/ 451 will graduate from the 

institution of first choice on-time./ 

/ 

While the above holds true foir most students, it does vary 
slightly depending upon race» /sex» and ability* Through_J:he_ 
second, third » and fourth years/ retention rates for white stu- 
dents are substantially higher than for black students ( 13% 
average difference.) In addition, women in general show slightly 
lower retention rates (3Z) but progress toward degree completion 
at a slightly higher rate. ^ Black woman show no real retention 
differences from black men. 

As of April of 1983» no data was available to compare reten- 
tion rates within Maryland Community Colleges in general or with 
specific Institutions. / 



Frederick Community College 
Enrollment Data 

Total enrollment figures over the past five years obtained 
from the Office of Institutional Research appear to show both a 
substantial yearly Increase as well as a relatively stable reten- 
tion rate between semesters. Generally, the College demonstrates 
growth regardless of whether one compares 1) total population 
from the fall of one year to the fall of the next year ^ 2) 
population from the spring of one year to the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, or 3) population from the spring of any given year 
to the fall semester of the following year, (i^pendix A, Tables 
1-5) Subsequently on three of the four possible enrollment 
"yardsticks" the College shows no Indication of suffering from, 
enrollment problem? wh'^ch appear to hamper many of our Institu- 
tional counterparts nationwide. 

The fourth possible "yardstick" one m'^ht use in analyzing 
en rollment pat tem p is to examine what is known as mid-year 
figures, or the difference between number of enrollees following 
the completion of fall semester in any given year and the onset 
of the next spring semester. Analysis of the data listed in 
Appendix A provides that opportunity. Generally such data indi- 
cates that the College suffers from a minimal loss in total en- 
rollment during the fall semester of any particular academic 
year, ah average of oiily 3.1Z fail to re-enroll during the sub- 
sequent spring semester. Or simply put another way is that the 
College retains an average of approximately 972 of its enrollees 
from fall to spring semester of any given year. 
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Unfortunately, total enrollment figures by themaalves fall 
differentiate- between— new— and-^returnlng — etuae"nt¥~ ana~afl'a^ 
result, one Is unable to accurately assess student flow 
throughout the Institution. A more critical concern therefore 
might revolve around the notior. of what happens to students after 
they first enter Frederick Community College. What percentage of 
new full-time students persist through one or more subsequent 
oemesters? Are entering students likely c... persist and eventual- 
ly complete their educational goals? 

Data obtained from the Admissions Office for the fall 
"classes" of 1981 and 1982 are presented in Table I.l. As cau 
seen, 40.7% of those 1,201 students who were new to the College 
in the Fall of 1981 failed to register for ths following semester 
(Spring 1982). Of these, only 5.1Z (62) students were considered 
as "stop-outs" or those students who do not register every 
semester, but who choose to take claases intermittently. Of the 
1,201 new students during Fall 1981, only ^26 (35. 4Z) returned 
for the Fall 1982 semester. In other words, 64. 6Z of new stu- 
dents to the College were not on campus one year later. 
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Table I.l 



New Student Enrollment 
Patterns for Fall Classes 
1981 and 1982* 



Fall 1981 Fall 1982 

N/7o N/Z 



Enter: Fall 


I20I 


1305 


Spring Drop Out 


428(35.63) 


Not Available 


Spring Stop Out 


62(5.16) 


Not Available 


Continue One Semester 


711(59.20) 


778(59.61) 


Continue Two Semesters 


426(35.47) 


Not Available 


Drop Out After One Year 


775(64.52) 


Not Available 



' Prior Data Not AvaiUble 

■ 

Reports concerning atudenta who are new to the College in 
?all 1982 are showing similar results. Of the 1,305 new, first 
time enrollees in Fall of 82, only 778 (59.6) re-enrolled for the 
following semester (Spring 83), a withdrawal ratCi of 40. 4Z. 
During the period of Fall 1981 to Spring 1983, 2,506 students en- 
rolled for the first time at Frederick Community College r If the 
data from the 1981-82 academic year is indicative of a trend, we 
can expect to lose, or have lost, 1,628 of them. 



National Characteristics of . ' 
Fersisters and Non-Persisters 

A review of the national literature yields a number of 
characteristics which are used by a variety of institutions to 
assist . them in early identification of the non-persister • They 
include among others, such variables as: 



1 • previous academic background 
2* educational aspirations of family and 
students^ 

3. educational attainment of parents 

4. financial need and sources of aid 

^ ~u till zed — . ^ T 

5« degree of student/Institution .congruence 
6. scope and prestige of college attended 

Corcoran (1981) states that the very mission of the community 
college leave Is "ripe for student attrition". Open door admis- 
sions policies, liberal drop-add policies and shorter time frames 
required for the completion of a certificate or degree contribute 
heavily toward lower retention rates. Kamens (1971) also sees 
mission and size to be of importance. Generally he finds larger 
colleges and universities to be more successful in holding stu- 
dents, perhaps because they offer both greater opportunities to 
meet individual needs as well as on-campua housing for students. 
Conversely, according to Lightfleld (1975), community colleges 
are more susceptible to attrition than four-year institutions 
since they provide easy access to courses for purposes of skill 
building and refinement "and/or pursuit of special Interests. 

Heller (1982) found educational aspirations as well as 
general satisfaction with college to be of Importance in deter- 
mining those who will persist. Her research suggests that non- 
perslsters are more likely to have lower educational aspirations 
and to be less satisfied with either the quality of their 
relationships with other students or the quality of their overall 
academic performance. Perslsters, on the other hand, are more 
satisfied and more likely to perceive greater accessibility to 
faculty and college personnel. 

4 



For Lucas (1980) age, finances and mode of registration 
contribute to early warning signals for non-persistence. His 
survey of 1,288 students at Hawaii University showed that non- 
perslsters tended to be younger-, eligible for refunds upon 
withdrawing, and to have registered by phone. In one respect, 
amount of personal contact with the institution was minimized for 
a sub-population w^Slch characteristically shows greater need for 
personalized contact and involvement. 

The Maryland State Board report, previously cited, shows 
some relationship between persistence and demographic factors 
such as sex and race. However, such' relationships are not con- 
sistently reported in national literature. According to Lennlng 
et. al. while both men and women, whether older or younger, drop 
out for different reasons, they tend to drop out at about the 
same rate. Collins (1980) agrees, Bergman and Stager (1980) do 
not. While Collins sees no relationship between sex and race and 

attrition, Bergman and Stager cite evidence to indicate that 

(' 

females show greater representation among dropouts. 

I 

Powell (1974) BuggeatB that some students lirop out because 
of feelings of not belonging. His research finds that non- 
perslsters seek a more personalized experience wltlh the college— 
an experience that can be heightened by Increasing the 
availability of extra- currlcular activities as well as the quan- 
tlty and quality of student/ faculty contact. Such needs are 
multiplied for the student who Is at college for the first time 
and who represents the first generation' of a faktly to attend 
college. Kester (1980) In a review of a mass iVe California 



reCenClon study finds Chat drop*- out prone students are more 
likely to have a diminished sense of the importance of college. 
Furthermore, these students are less likely to receive parental 
encouragement for their plans arid to lack stabilized , well 
developed goals of what they hope to achieve through the college 
experience. 

Finally y academic indices such as high school records, stan- 
dardized scores, academic apt^tude and study skills show a con- 
sistent relationship to student retention. Vfhile the research of 
Collins does not support such relationships, it is consistently 
specified or alluded to by students as one of the reasons for 
their departure. 

While national data gives us some indication of the reasons 
for college attrition, it is well to remember the caveat ex- 
pressed earlier. Such data is the product of a variety of types 
of institutions, using various definitions of retention and at- 
trition, and research models. As a result, the identification of 
the potential drop out for a specific institution, while having 
been enlightened somewhat, remains a difficult task. In addition 
to being accounted for by a number of other secondary factors not 
mentioned in this report, it is accounted for as a result of the 
interaction between the pc^rticular student and the specific in- 
stitution. Students goals and commitments are ^ continually 
modified, or reinforced so that, according to Noel (1978), college 
student retention is a specific, individual campus wide respon- 
sibility which starts with the pervasive attitude that the 
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college exists to serve the individual student and is 
subsequently followed by the needed research. 



II. 
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II COURSE AND COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL 

According to Friedlander (1981), community college students 
nationwide are dropping their classes at alarming rates. While 
the rates vary according to type and size of institution, the 
range extends from as low as 20% to as high as 60% • The result 
is a substantial financial loss to the institution (as well as a 
somewhat "diminished reputation as a provider of educational ser- 
vices to the community"), and a loss to the students in terms of 
inefficient use of Invested time and frustrated goals 
(Friedlander, p. 3). A tralght forward question regarding stu- 
dent attrition and i ^ncerns produces a somewhat more complex 
answer. National stu^. ie such as those cited by Sheldon and 
Hunter (1980); Matley (1978); and Larkln ( 1977) ; indicate that 
the seven most frequently cited reasons for students dropping 
courses are, in descending order of Importance; job conflicts » 
Inadequate preparation for a particular course, dislike of the 
class, excessive assignments, lack of motivation, personal ill- 
ness, and dislike of the instructional process. Apparently the 
major reason for dropping from a course is one over which many 
colleges have no control. However, national statistics are also 
indicating that non-instrMctlonal reasons such as transportation 
problems, family Illnesses, and change in personal plans account 
for less than 25% of the reasons cited by students for dropping 
their courses* 

Six of the top seven reasons previously cited suggest that a 
sizable percentage of students^ withdraw from classes because of 
ins t rue tlonally related reasons • In addition to those cited. 



other reaaona include; fear of receiving leas than a paasing 
grade, irrelevant courae objectives, Inadequate prerequiaite 
inatruction for the level of courae work encountered, diaaatia- 
faction with the courae content and, or, the manner of ita 
presentation md failure to keep up with courae asaigniaenta. The 
extent to which a particular reaaon or aeries of reaaona ia in- 
voked by a particular atudent for withdrawing from a course, 
however, is dependent upon a number of factors. As a reault, the 
only valid mechaniam for identifying which factora are in opera- 
tion at any inatitution during any given period is an intra- 
inatitutiohal analyala of courae withdrawal patterna over aome 
period of time. Such an analyaia was undertaken as part of this 
report. 

Why do students at Frederick Community College drop their 
courses? Do reasons stated for dropping approximate those cited 
in national studies? Are there differences in course attrition 
rates that can be attributed to student status? Is course attri- 
tion a consistent phenomena throughout any given semester? The 
focus on course attrition within the retention study attempted to 
answer these and other questions by examining drop-add forms 
filed with the Records Office during the Fall 1981 through the 
Spring 1983 semesters. oTwenty-two hundred (2,200) forms were 
processed as part of that analysis. 

Schedule changes were categorized according to the time that 
they occurred within a given semester. Subsequently those chang- 
es which occurred up to, and including, the fourth week of a 
aemeater are ^ categorized by a "period one" designation; those 




changes occurring during the fifth to eighth week by a "period 
two- designation; and those occurring during the ninth to twelfth 
week by a "period three" designation. 

The results are reported according to the frequency of 
schedule changes. That is, the period showing the greatest num- 
ber of schedule changes lo reported first, while the period 
reflecting the least amount is analyzed last. The aumraary sec- 
tion regarding course withdrawals then, reflects an overview of 
all three periods combined as well as the highlighting of par- 

ticular— f lndXnga--prev±oueJ-y._nQt!e d , 

y ~ 

Period One Findings 

Of the 2,200 students sampled, 1,461 Effected a schedule 
change of some type during the first four weeks of any given 
semester. Sixty-one percent (6lZ) of these students were females 
while 39Z were males. No differences were found in relation to 
student status. Part-time students (50.6%) were aa likely as 
full-time students (49.4%) ,to undergo class changes during this 
period. 

What effect does^ a students' schedule change during this 
period have on both the student and the College? For the most 
part the effects are somewhat diffused (Table 11. 1). While 
slightly more than 1 in*4 students. (26. 7Z) will decrease their 
credit load, an equal number will feel no effect. That is, 27. 3Z 
will add as many credits as they drop during this time. 

For some, however, the effects are terminal in an educational 
sense. Fourteen percent (14%) of those students who modify their 
schedule during this time will drop out of college entirely. For 
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others^ the change represents either a revised educational 
direction or a decision to Increase the amount of effort they are 
willing to put Into achieving their goals. Approximately thir- 
teen percent (12.7Z) of the students will change majors during 
this time while 19% will Increase their academic load. 



Table II. 1 

Effects of Period 1 
Schedule Changes 







CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT PERCENT 


EFFECT 


, '" N 


Change Major 
Increase Load 
Decreas^e Load 
No Change 
Total Withdrawal 


186 

279 
390 
399 
207 


_ 12.7 
19.1 
26.-7 
27.3 
14.2 


12.7 
31.8 . 
58.5 
85.8 
100.0 


Total 


1461 


100.0 




For the most part 


, the number of 


courses 


actually dropped or 


added Is small (Table 


II. 2). AlBOst 


80% of 


the adjustments en- 



tall one course. 



• Table 11.2 

Couraco Affected by 
Schedule Modlf IcaClons 









CUMULATIVE 


EFFECT 


N • 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 




One 


985 


79.7 


79.7 


Two . 


155 


12.5 


92.2 


Three 


50 


4.0 


96.3 


Four 


31 


2.5 


98.8 


Five or More 


15 


1.2 


100.0 


Total 


1236 


100.0 




Why are students 


most likely to 


modify their 


schedules up to 



and during the first four weeks of the semester? Table II. 3 at- 
tempts to Itemize those reasons. For many of the students we 

-J 

have no, answer to this question. Forty-three percent (43%) of 
those who modify their schedule are permitted to do so without 
stating any reason. Consequently, It Is difficult to determine 
whether the modifications are done as a result of some action on 
the paj-t of the College or because of some reason for which the 
College has no control. 

For the other 57Z, however, the reasons are more explicit. 
Twenty-nine percent (29%) adjust their schedules because of con- 
flicts of some type or because the class was cancelled. Eighteen 
percent (18%) of these students change their schedule either be- 
cause some conflict with their schedule or because of a cancella- 
tion; reasons over which the College does have some control. 

Eleven percent (11%) > or 167 of the 1,461 students modify 
their schedule because of dissatisfactions of some type; whether 
Instructor, content, academic progress or other related. Of this 



Rroup, only 3.5% do so because of diasatisf actions which can be 

linked to either the course or the instructor. Interestingly, 

changes in students goals account for as much course turnover as 

do various sources of dissatisfaction (11. AX vs 11. 7X) 

Finally, finances appear to account "for an almost negligible 

effect upon schedule changes during this period. Less than IX of 

those studied indicated the fact that they never received aid or 

couldn't maintain aid as the reason for modifying their classes. 

Table II. 3 

Reasons for Period One 
Schedule Change 









CUMULATIVE 


■r REASON 


N 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


Schedule Conflict 


127 


8.7 


8.7 


' Job Conflict 
/ Outside Conflict 


129 


8.8 


17.5 


32 


2.2 


19.7 


/ Class Conflict 
Personal 
/ Dissat w/lnstructor 


135 


9.2 


29.0 


61 


4.2 


33.2 


8 


.5 


33.7 


Dissat w/Coursc 




3.0 


36.7 


. Dissat w/Progress 


47 


3.2 


39.9 


Other Dissat 


68 


4.7 


44.6 , 


Never Got Aid 


A 


.3 


44.9 


Couldn' t Maintain Aid 


1 


.1 


44.9 


Vet Related 


1 


.1 


• 45.0 


Goals Changed 


171 


11.7 


56.7 


None Stated 


632 


43.3 


100.0 



Total , 1460 100.0 



Period Three Findings 

The second greatest flurry of schedule changes occurs within 
the last four weeks of the drop period. For the sample under 
study, 542 students processed a schedule change dUring this time. 



Again, more females (57.7%) than males (A2.3Z) modified their 
schedule in Bome way. 

Schedule changea during this period however, do show some 
differences when compared to changes made during the first four 
weeks . These differences occur in relation to the reason for, as 



we 



11 as the effect of, the modifications (Table 



Table II. 4 

Reasons for Period Three 
Schedule Changes 



REASON 



N 



FREQUENCY 
PERIOD 1/PERIOD 3 



PERIOD 3 
CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 



Schedule Conflict 24 

Job Conflict 74 

Outside Conflict 40 

Class Cancelled 6 

Personal 55 

Dlssat W/Instructor 11 

Dissat W/Course 18 

Other Dlssat 24 

Never Got Aid ' 1, 

Vet Related 1 

Goals Changed 27 

None Stated 204 



8.7/4.4 

8.8/13.7 

2.2/7/4 

9.1/1.1 

4.2/10.2 

.5/2.0 
3.0/3.3 
4.7/4.4 
.3/. 2 
•.1/.2 
11.7/5.0 
43.3/37.7 



4,4 
18;1 
25.5 
26.6 
36.8 
38.8 
42.1 
56.9 
57.1 
57.3 
62.3 
100.0 



Total 541 100.0 . 

First, students are less likely to modify their schedule 

during this period because of changing goals than they were 
during the first four weeks of the semesters. . Almost 12% of 
those modifications during the first four weeks are attributed by 
students to this particular reason. This drops to 5Z during this 
later period (p<. 0.01). 

Second, students are more likely to cite dissatisfaction of 
some type as the reason for changing their schedule. 
Specifically, dissatisiEactions during this period are cited by 
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students almost twice aa much as was done previously. While 
there Is some Increase In the dissatisfaction with Instructors, 
personal dl(>satls£actlon with their academic progress accounta 
for much of the reason and rises from 3.2 to 10.4% (p<,001). 

Third, less than 1% of the students continue to cite finan- 
ces as a reason for undergoing schedule changes. While costs as- 
sociated with college attendance are a source of concern to stu- 
dents, we are seeing that they apparently hold little weight 
among those factors which contribute to adding or— dropping 



Fourth, job conflicts and other outside conflicts have in- 
creased appreciably for students during this period. Twenty-one 
percent (21%) of the students now cite them as a reason for 
schedule changes (p<.001). Understandably, schedule conflicts 
and class cancellation Impacts diminish. 

The effect of the schedule change is different from the 
first four to the last four weeks of the drop-add period (Table 
II.3). The first four weeks showed effects which were rather 
diffuse. A large number-of students appeared to trade courses 
(add one for every one dropped), to change their program, and to 
either Increase or decrease their load. At that point, the 
departure rate from the College was approximately 14% or 207 out 
of 1",461 students. 



courses. 
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Table 1 1. 5 



Effect of Period Three 
Schedule Changes 

/' 


r . . _ 

1 

EFFECT 

/ 


N 


PERCENT 


GUMUUTIVE 
PERCENT 


Change Major 
Increase Load 
Decrease Load 
No Change 

Complete Wlthdraval 


11 
22 

330 
30 

149 


2.0 
4.1 

60.9 
5.5 

27.5 


2.0 
6.1 
67.0 
72.5 
100.0 




Total 542 


100.0 





J)uring_the, la st four weeks of th e drop-add period, however, 



the percentage e^xect Is more concentrated' even though the actual 
numbers are somewhat smaller. At this point almost 2QX drop out 

entirely and 61X decrease their course load. By the eighth to 

/ 

the 12th week of t!\e semester, course trading and Increases In 

/ 

academic load are minimal. Eighty-nine percent (S9X) of those 
who change thel r schedule are experiencing the effects of Inef- 
flclency In th^ir acplemlc progress. Since most of them (76X) 
modify their courses without any advising, evidenced by the fact 
that the drop form Is not signed by a staff member, the chance 
for the Colli3ge to reactlvely Intervene are negligible* 
Period Two Findings 

The least amount of schedule change occurs during the mid*-* 
die, or fifth to eighth week, of the drop-add period. Of. the 
2,200 cases studied; only 197 fall Into this time frame. Again, 

more females (60. 4Z) than males (39.6%) process schedule changes, 

/ • 

/ ' ' 

while no differences are evidenced regarding student status 

(50.8% part-time /49.2Z full-time). Polarization In both.the 

reason for, and the effects of, the changes begins to occur here. 
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More fltudontci bogtn to either docreaoe (55. 8X) their lortd or 

di'op-out entirely (26.9%) while Job and outside confllctH emerge 

full-blovm (Table 11,6 » 7). As with the other two porlodfJ, al- 

moot three-fourths (70%) of the students drop their courses 

without any staff contact prior to doing so. 

Table 11.6 

Effects of Period Two 
Schedule Changes 



CUMULATIVE 



EFFECT 


N 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


Changed Major 


1 


.5 


.5 


Increase Load 


10 


5.1 


5.6 


Decrease Load 


110 


55.8 


61.4 


No Change 


23 


11.7 


73.1 


Complete Withdrawal 


53 


26.9 


100.0 


Total 197 


100.0 






Table 


11.7 






Reasons for 


Period Two 






Schedule Changes 










CUMULATIVE 


REASON 


N 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 


Schedule Conflict 


11 


5.6 ' 


5.6 


Job Conflict 


31 


15.7 


21.3 


Outside Conflict 


11 


5.6 


26.9 


Class Cancelled 


2 


1.0 


27.9 


Personal 


23 


. 11.7 


39.6 


Dissat W/Instructor 


5, 


2.5 


42.1 


Dlssat W/Course 


8 


4.1 


46.2 


Dissat W/Progress 


15 


7.6 


53.8 


Other Dissat 


10 


5.1 


58.9 


Goals Changed 


10 


5.1 


64.0 


None Stated 


71 


, 36.0 


100.0 



_ ^ — ^- 

Total 197 100.0 
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Ovurvlow and au mmnry oC Hahuclu lo 
ChanBOfl and Coinj ^o WUlulrrtwalH 

Given the dlfforeiiceo prevloualy cited for the porlodo und<jr 

\ 

fltudy, how might one catogorlzo th*3 overnll achodulo chnngu an\l 
courflo withdrawal pattcsrn at Prodortck Community Collego? 

Demographically wa find that while feraalea are raoro llkoly 
than maloa overall to file some typo of achodule change, there 
®re no atatistically eigirtiricant differences regarding sex during 
a given time frame in the drop-add period. Females are no more 
^^*^^^y than males to file a- change during any particular four 
week period (Appendix B, Table !)• 

The quantity of schedule changea throughout a aemester showa 
some degree of fluctuation. Two-thirda of all the changea 
processed during any given eemeater occur up to, and including, 
the fourth week of the semester. Schedule changea taper off con- 
siderably during the second four-week period and then increase 
appreciably during the final four weeks (Appendix B, Table 2). 

Overall, part-time students are just as likely to undertake 
schedule changes as are full-time atudents. The effect of these 
changes is to allow 56.3% of the studenta to either decrease 
their credit load to aome extent (usually by 3 credita), or to 
drop out of the , College entirely (Appendix B, Tablea 3, 4). For 
almost 70% of the students overall theae changes are made without 
any adviaor approval. j ' 

According to the data there are no statistically significant 
differences regarding student atatua and the period in the 
semester when the schedule change is made. Full-time atudents 
are aa likely to alter their schedule during any of the four week 
perioda as are part-time /atudenta. 
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•n.«.u 1„ ..o,„u interaction though, hotwoon Ht.ulont «t«t»« 
period in which the chan„. occur., on the o£E«ct of tho chanKu. 
FuU^timo utudenta are raote Ukoly to rmluco credit loads duririK 
tho eighth to twelfth week of tho BoraoHCor while p«vt-tlme Htu- 
dent« aru raoro Ukoly to do ao prior to and Including the fUat 
four woekfl (p<.001) (Table 11.8). 



Table II. 8 

rirfect of Student StatuH 
and Period on Credit Decreases 



FULL-TIME PART-TIME 
N/% N/% \ 



Period One (1-4 wka) 211(41.9) 179(54 7) 

Period Two (5-8 wk«) 68(13.5) 42 (12. '8) 

Period Three (9-12 wks) • 224(44.5) 106(32.4) 

Total 503(99.9) . 327(99.9) 

= 14.28, 2D.F. p<.001 

« 

Why students change their schedules and subsequently drop 
courses is somewhat more. complex. Overall the primary reasons 
center around fa ctors that are conflict ori ented. Approxim.tPl v 
35 % of these reasons deal with lob conflicts, personal conflicts. 
etc^ Only I3Z of those students in the study cited dissatisfac- 
tion with instructor or the nature of the course, etc. as reasons 
for chan^. The highest single source of student dissatisfaction 
appears to concern itself with the degree of progress made in the 
cour/e. However, even this type of dissatisfaction accounts for 
only 5% of the movement overall (Appendix B, Table 5). 

Are the reasons cited by students for schedule changes bon- 
sistent throughout the semester or do they' vary?, Data in the 
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Mtmly RUHrtootu t\\nt l;hoy v«ry from period to period, Tablu ir*<) 
provUUui an ovorvlew ot that variation. 



Tabifi 11,9 



k in 1 


iioiico of Tlmo 


on 








for ScheUulo Changos 






--- 


— 

Per Loci One 




Puriod IVo 


Period 


Throe 




(< l-*** wIch) 


(5-8 wka) 


(9 - 12 wkH) 




N/% 


N/% 


n/t 




Schedule Conf I let 


127(78.4) 


11(6.8) 


24(14 


.8) 


Job Conflict 


129(55.1) 


31(13.2) 


74(31 


.6) 


Outside Conflict 


32(38.6) 


11(13.3) 


40(48 


.2) 


Class Cancellations 


135(94.4) 


2(1.4) 


6(4. 


2) 


Personal Conflici.'' 


61(43.9) 


23(16.5) 


55(39 


.6) 


Dissat w/lnstructor 


8(33.3) 


5(20.8) 


11(45 


.8) 


Dissat w/Course 


44(62.9) 


8(11.4) 


14(25 


.7) 


Dissat w/Progress 


47(39.8) 


15(12.7) 


56(47 


.5) 


Other Dissat 


68(66.7) 


10(9.8) 


24(23 


.5) 


Never Got Aid 


4(80.0) 


0(0) 


1(20 


.0) 


Vet Related 


1(50.0) 


0(0) 


1(50 


.0) 


Goals Changed 


171(82.2) 


10(4.8) 


27(13 


.0) 


No Reason Stated 


632(69.7) 


71(7.8) 


204(22 


.5) 



x2 « 219.07, 26D.F. p<.001 



Table 11.10, presents the data in a somewhat different 
fashion. It reveals that up to and including the fourth week of 
the semester j students are most likely to attribute schedule al- 
terations to changes in their personal goals. During the fifth 
to eighth weeks of the semester, personal goals diminish in in- 
fluence and are replaced by personal and job related conflicts. 
Finally, during the last four weeks of the drop-add period, per- 
sonal and job related conflicts continue to influence students 
changes but students dissatisfaction with their academic progress 
now helps to affect what actions they will take (p<.001).* 
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Trthle U, 10 

Porlocl CompnrlHonn ot 
HuoMoun for Ulmngo 



KI'lAHON 

Schodulu Confllcl; 
Job Conflict 
OntHlcIo Conflict 
ClasB CnncollntionB 
Pi^rnonal .Conf 1 Ici:h 
DJflHnt w/Inntructoi^ 
DloHnt w/Courae 
Dissat w/ProgrosH 
Other Dlsaat 
Never Got Aid 
Vet Related 
Goals Changed 
No Reason Stated 



PRIUOI) ONK 
« l-^i wUm) 



l.?.7(0.7) 

i.;>')(fl.a) 

32(2.2) 
135(9.2) 
61 (A. 2) 
8(.5) 
'(/t(3.0) 
A7(3.2) 
f)8(/».7) 
4(.3) 
K.l) 
171(11.7) 
632(43.3) 



PiaUOn TWO 
(5 - B wkH) 
N/% 



11(5.6) 

31(15.7) 

11(5.6) 

2(1.0) 
23(11.7) 

5(2.5) 

8(4.1) 
15(7.6) 
10(5.1) 

0(.0) 

0(0) 
10(5.1) 
71(36.0) 



PI5RI0I) '\mm 

(9 - U' wlut) 



24(4.4) 
74(13.7) 
40(7.4) 
6(1.1) 
55(10.2) 
11(2.0) 
18(3.3) 
56(10.4) 
24(4.4) 
1(.2) 
1(.2) 
27(5.0) 
204(37.7) 



Total 1460(100.) 



197(100.) 



541(100.) 



219.07, 2D.F. 



p<'.001 



Reasons for schedule changes are also Influenced by student 
status (Table 11.11). Full-time students are moat likely to al- 
ter schedules because their goals change, because of schedule 
conflicts and because of job conflicts, in that order. Part-time 
students on the other hand attribute job conflicts as the primary 
reason for changes followed by personal conflicts and class can- 
cellations (p<.001). Table 6 in Appendix B provides a summary of 
the influences of sex and student status on students reasons for 
changes. 
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Trtlil*i 11,11 
Oi\ H*i««oi\tt for (llmiiHu 









UKAHON 


aTATUH 






N/:« 


n/% 


KchiKUilo Cont i li't: 




70( ()./») 


Job Conf Upl: 


79(7.2) 




()uI:hUIu Gonl'l let 


30(2.7) 


53 (/(.O) 




63(^>.7) 


110(7.3) 


I* t) r (^0 UM 1 (Ion 1 1 1. c t; 








11(1.0) 


13(1 .2) 


Dlflfiat w/Connio 


UK 3. 3) 


3A(3.|) 


DlHaat w/ProgruHH 


67(6.1) 


51(4.7). 


Otiusr DUiaat 


55(5.0) 


47(4.3) 


Navor Got Aid 


2(.2) 


3(.3) 


Vot Related 


,l(.l) 


K.l) 


Goals Changed 


113(10.2) 


95(8.7) 


No ReaHon Stated 


512(46. /i) 


395(36.1) 


Total 


1103(100.) 


1095(1.00.) 


x'^ « 76.67, 13 D,F, 


P-<.001 





Table 11,12 presents an overview of the effect of atudents 
schedule changes. Contrary to the popular notion that students 
in general change their major on the avemge of three times 
during their academic career, major changes at Frederick 
Community College occur somewhat infrequently. Over half of the 
changes represent attempts by students to decrease their academic 
load or to leave the College entirely. Thia effect appears most 
acute as early as the fifth week of a given semester. 
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Table 11.12 



Overall Effects of 
Schedule Changes on 
. Academic Load 



EFFECT 


N 


PERCENT 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


Change Major 


198 


9.0 


9.0 


Increase Load 


311 


14.1 


23.1 


Decrease Load 


830 


37.7 


60.9 '\ 


No Change 


452 


20.5 


81.4 


Total Withdrawal 


409 


18.6 


100.0 



Total 2200 100.0 
The number of courses dropped or added by students shows 

less variation (Table II. 13). Almost 80Z of those cases studied 

involve the alternation of only one course. Very rarely (7.5%) 

do students drop three or more courses. 

Table 11.13 



Number of Courses in 
Schedule Changes 



NUMBER 


N 


PERCENT 


CUMJLATIVE 
PERCENT 


One 


1756 


79.8 


o 79.8 


Two 


277 


12.6 


92.4 


Three 


84 


3.8 


96.2 


Four 


57 


2.6 


98.9 


Five or More 


24 


1.1 


100.0 


0 

. Total 


2197 


100.0 
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Recommendatlonfl Regarding 
Schedule Changes 

Based upon the data presented In this section, there appear 

to be certain actions which the Colle^e~can^~lmple^ — 

deal more efficiently and effectively %d.th schedule changes and 

those who drop out of courses. 



1. Revise the current drop-add form so that reasons for 
course withdrawal are stated In a checklist fashion. 
Implement procedures which Insure that complete In*- 
formatlon Is provided by students at the time the 
drop-add form Is processed. 

2. Examine the feasibility of requiring that all drop- 
add forms, which Indicate a decrease In credit, be 
signed by a staff member prior to processing. 

3. ' Increase student awareness of course demands and 

potential for conflict with Job and~ outside Interests. 
Consider the establishment of work/credit hour ratios 
and enforcement of credit restrictions for higher risk 
students (i.e., students employed for an excessive 
number of hours weekly). ^ 



4. Decrease the quantity of class additions and 
cancellations submitted by Division Chairpersons. 
Eliminate schedule errors that are avoidable by 
more accurate planning and proofing prior to 
schedule publication. 

5. Examine the possibility of adopting a class 
schedule format which allows schedule construc- 
tion for a two semester period (e.g.. Fall and 
Spring). 

6. Mandate advisor conferences for all students, 
full and part-time who are dropping 'all 
classes during any given semester. 



THE DROPOUT 

The second portion of this section focuses exclusivelyt on 
students who withdraw from the College. The data presented was 
gathered from an analysis of drop-add forms over a four semester 
period (Fall 4981, to Spring 1983), and from a survey 6f students 




Identified through the computer as having withdrawn sometime 
during the Pall 1981, Spring 1982 or Fall 4982 semesters. 

A total of 670 students are contained in both analyses; 409 
~»B^~a~re0urr-ornBx:amr^^^ 261 as a result of a 

survey mailed to 750 students during the Spring 1983 semester 
(3SX return rate). While the data is limited enougti so that a 
conclusive picture of the drop-out is difficult to obtain, it is 
extensive enough to further our understanding of the reasons be- 
hind students withdrawing and to offer some suggestions for 
coping with it. 
ANALYSIS I: 
Drop Form Results 

The results from the drop-add forms, (N-409) tells us that a 
greater percentage of those who withdraw from the College com- 
pletely are female (65Z). Drop-out patterns reflect schedule 
change patterns. Slightly over one-half (50. 6X) of the students 
who withdrew did so during, or prior to, the first four weeks of 
the semester. The second largest number withdrew >during the 
ninth to twelfth weeks (Table H.14). 



Table 11.14 

Drop Out Patterns 
By Period 



PERIOD 


N 


PERCENT 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


First (Prior to 4 weeks) 


207 


50.6 


50.6 


Second (5-8 weeks) 


53 


13.0 


63.6 


Third (9-12 weeks) 


149 


36.4 


100.0 


Total 


409 


100.0 





The majority of those who drop-out appear to be part-time 
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students (82. A%). Of the 409 cases, only 72 indicated full-time 

status e The number of courser, they drop varies , but cluster 

around one or two (Table H.14). 

Table 11.15 

Number of Courses Dropped 
by Withdrawing Student 



NUMBER 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


One 


269 


^ 65. 


2 


65.2 


Two 


59 


14. 


7 


79.9 


Three 


25 


6. 


2 


86.1 


Four 


39 


9. 


7 


95.8 


Five or More 


17 


4. 


2 


100.0 


Total 409 


100. 


0 





Table 11.16 begins to address why students drop out. Since 
the results are part of the overall effort to understand the na- 
ture of schedule changes and credit decreases, the reader will 
recognize a similarity between this table and others presented in 
previous sections* Efforts will be made later to compare these 
reasons to the reasons obtained from the mailing survey. 

Why students drop-out depends on a number of factors > The 
single largest factor relates to "personal" reasons such as il- 
lnesses, family concerns, etc# » while the most infrequently cited 
reason Is the fact that they ""never got aid," Class cancella- 
tions, scheduling, and Job or outside conflicts constitute the 
largest group of reasons for diTopping out (57,9Z). 
Dissatisfactions of some type, on the other hand, make up the 
group which is cited the second most frequently. Interestingly, 
for this sample in the study, "changing goals" account for very 
little movement away from the College. 
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Table 11.16 



Reasons for Students 
Withdrawing from College 



REASON 



N 



PERCENT 



CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 



Schedule Conflict 
Job" Conflict 
Outside Conflict 
Class Cancelled 
Personal 

Dlssat w/Instructor 
Dlssat w/Course 
^Issat w/Progress 
Other Dlssat 
Never Got Aid 
Goals Changed 
None Stated 



15 
76 
37 
12 
97 

9 
15 
13 
20 

3 
16 
96 



3.7 
18.6 
9.0 
2.9 
23.7 
2.2 
3.7 
3.2 
4.9 
.7 
3.9 
23.5 



3.7 
22.2 
31.3 
34.2 
57.9 
60.1 
63.8 
67.0 
71.9 
72.6 
76.5 
100.0 



Total 



4tf9 



100.0 



ANALYSIS II: 
Survey Results 

The results from the survey nailed to students who withdrew 
from the College during the Fall 1981 to Pall 1983 semesters cor- 
roborate some of the data previously reported in Analysis I. 
Again we find an over-representation of females. 

Sixty-three percent (63Z) of all the students who withdrew 
from the College during the period under study were females. 
Consequently, the survey results show a higher representation of 
females (69/C) than males (31Z). 

Results from the survey also give some idea of age and major 
distributions among those who drop-out (Table II. 17). Seventy 
percent (70%) of the respondents who did not return were non- 
traditional aged students; students over 21 years old. Academic 
majors at the College feeling the strongest effect of the 
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drop-out are those whlcli are career oriented^ Effects upon the 
other majors are fairly evenly distributed between General 
Studiee/Undecided and the Arts and Sciences (e«gc History, 
Literature, Philosophy) (Table 11.18). 

Table 11.17 



Age of Students 
Who Withdraw 







I 

FREQUENCY 


CIMJLATIVE 


AGE 


N 


% 




Svnteen and less 


1 


.4 


.4 


Eighteen to twenpr-one 


76 


29.1 


29.5 


Twenty- two to thirty 


73 


27.8 


57.3 


Thirty-one to forty 


78 


30.0 


87.2 


Forty-one and above 


33 


12.8 


100.0 


Total 


261 


100.0 





Table 11.18 

Choice of Major for 
Students Mho Withdraw 



MAJOR 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


General/Undecided 


79 


30.4 


30.4 


Arts and Sciences 


73 


27.8 


58.1 


Career 


109 


41.9 


100.0 



Total 261 100.0 



Very few of the students in the survey who withdrew from the 
College were full time students. This would support the data ob- 
tained earlier in Analysis I. Over half of them wexe registered 
for less than five credits (Table 11.19). In addition, the 
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decision to leave apparently came early in the student's academic 
career. Almost 50% of those who left did so after completing one 

to six credits (Table II.20>^ - : 

Table 11.19 



Credits Attempted at 
Time of Withdrawal 



CREDITS 






ATTEMPTED 


N 


PERCENT 


None 


57 


21.7 


One to five 


136 


52.2 


Six to eleven 


33 


10 Q 
' . 0 


Twelve or more 


35 


13.3 


Total 


261 


100.0 




Table 11.20 




Cumulative Credits Earned — 




Prior to Withdrawing 




CREDITS 






EARNED , 


N 


PERCENT 


None 


45 


17 . 2 


One to six 


130 


49.8 


Seven to fifteen 


53 


20.3 


Sixteen to thirty 


23 


8.8 


Over thirty 


10 


. 4.0 


Total 


261 


100.0 


Lack of academic 

i 


progress does not appear 


to have been a 



problem for the majority of those who dropped-out. Tables 11.21 



and 11.22, and Appendix B, Table 7 indicate that these students 
generally earned the number of credits they attempted. While 
this may be true of the majority, however, the reader is 



cautioned not to lose sight of the fact that a sizable percentage 

were not making satisfactory progress. Twenty-six percent (26Z) 

^f==t^he8e=r=.s^tudenta..=W0iild=px,abft^ exnerienced some type of 

academic difficulty had they continued their study at their 

present rate of achievement (Appendix B, Table 8). 

Table 11.21 

Cumulative Credits \ 
Attempted and Earned 



NUMBER OF 


ATTEMPTED 


EARNED 


CREDITS 


N/Z 


N/% 


None 


38(14.5) 


* 45(17.2) 


One to six 


128(48.9) 


*130(49.8) 


Seven to fiifteen 


59(22.9) 


53(20.3) 


Sixteen to thirty 


25(9.3) 


23(8.7) 


Over thirty 


11(4.4) 


10(4.0) 


Total 


261(100.0) 


261(100.0) 


* Excess credltfl eflrned„due.^to.j::redJ^JbxJ:ran8f er . 




Table 11.22 






Cumulative G.P.A. 




G.P.A. 


1 N 


PERCENT 


Less than 1.0 


80 


30.5 


1.0 - 1.9 


26 


10.2 


2.0 - 2.9 


42 


15.9 


3.0 - 4.0 


113 


43.4 


Total 


261 


100.0 


Table 11.23 presents grouped reasons 


given by students for 



withdrawing. The Interested reader can Identify specific reasons 

/ ' ■ • ■ ' 
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for any group using tables through 6 in Appendix. B. A shortened 
listing of major specific reasons is listed in Table 11.24 below. 

Are these reasons compatible with those obtained from the 
drop- add forms? At this point can we begin to develop a profile 
of reasons for the student who withdraws from the College? To 
some extent » we can. 

Both analyses point to the fact that a large number of stu- 
dents do not return because of personal reaiaons. These include* 
but are not limited to family » health » and or marriage related 
issues; issues over which the College may have little or no conr- 
trol. Contrary to the national statistics, very few of our stu- 
dents withdraw because of some dissatisfaction with either the 
course content or the quality of the course. Wh£a dis&^atisf ac- 
tions do occur, they appear to be concerned in part» with lack oi: 
academic progress and in frustration to some limited academic 
aspects (See Section V). 
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Table H.23 
Survey Response: Combined 



Reasons 


for Withdrawing 






Strong 


Weak 


No 


Reasons 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 




N/% 


N/% 


N/% 


Miscellaneous 

Problems w/ Choice of Courses 
Achieved/Changed Goals 
Financial Reasons 
Problems w/ Design of Courses 
Poor Support Services 
Problems w/ Course Content 
Poor Quality of Instruction 


104(39.7) 
52(20.0) 
51(19.6) 
34(13.0) 
26(10.0) 
19(7.2) 
18(7.1) 
16(6.2) 


37(14.1)= 
27(10.5) 
38(14.7) 
29(11.2) 
31(11.7) 
20(7.6) 
32(12.4) 
32(12.3) 


118(45.2) 
182(69.5) 
172(65.7) 
198(75.9) 
204(78.3) 
241(85.2) 
211(80.6) 
213(81.5) 



N = 261 



ERIC 



Both analyses point to the fact that many of our students 

withdraw because of Job and outside conflicts. It Is not uncom- 

/..,■'. ^ \ 

\ ■ ' \, ■ \ 

mon /for them to attempt to do too much in too short of a time 

... ^ , ' . ■ \ ■ :\ 

spanj. Data from other sections would' support the hypothesis that 
a number of students simply over-extend themselves. Efforts on 



the 



part of the College In assisting 



Chem to reevaluate expecta- 
tions and commitments would probably be; uaeful\here. 



•i ' \ \ 

or {it a time when It Is convenient to th 



A number of our students do withdraw because of scheduling 
prol|>lems. In some cases j we are not offering them what they want, 

Wh^le the drop forms 

giv^ some indication of this, it is mori! i^eadily seen as a result 
of ^he survey. In\addLtioh, there in s^me evidence that class 

adverse effect on 



corrections, cancellations, etc* are having an 



couri?^ retention. 




iny of the students withdrew for 



1. 



a very\ legitimate 



\ \ 



either \ the College/ had met their , goals, theit goals changed, or 
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easons: 



they simply transferred to continue their education islsewhere. 
Again, this Is borne out primarily ixom results obtained from 
survey data* 

Tabl^^ 11.24 

Individual Reasons Showing 
Strong Influence on Withdrawal Rate 



Rank 


• 

Percent 


Reason 


1 


(20.4) 


Personal Reasons 


2 


(17.7) 


Job Conflicts 


3 


(14.9) 


Courses Offered at Inconvenient Time 


4 


(13.8) 


Courses Wanted Are Not Offered 


5 


(13.0) 


Lost Interest In Education 


6 


(12.6) 


Need to Divert Finances to Other Areas 


7 


(12.3) 


Needs Are Better Served Elsewhere 


8 


(li : . 


Temporarily Burned Out 


9 


(10.. > 


Goals Were Not Met By The College 


-10 


(9.8) 


Transferred to Another College 



N « 261 

Finances will always be a source of contention for most stu- 
dents. Money problems do not appear to account for adlspropor- 
tlonately high attrition rate» but they are a constant Issue for 
many students while on campus (See Section V). ' 

Finally, a profile would indicate that the student who drops 
out is more likely to.be female, over 2l\^with few accumulated 
credits. Her academic progress is satisfactory. At the time of 
withdrawing she is probably registered as a part-time student. 
Future plans indicate that she is very llke^^to continue her 
education. Fifty-two percent (52Z) of the respondents to the 
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survey indicated plans to return to the College at some later 
date, while 30X will go elsetfhere. 
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Academic 
Discipline 
Efficiency 
. Rates 
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Ill ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE EFFICIENCY RATES 

Larkin (1977) suggests that the retention of students is re- 
lated, in part, to course efficiency. Efficiency applied to the 
academic setting might be defined in one fashion as the ratio of 
successful course completions to initial course enrollments. One 
could reasonably assume that students who are successful in their 
academic coursework will continue that work until their in- 
dividual goals are achieved. Those who are unsuccessful will not 
continue. Course successes subsequently are related to potential 
success of students. The greater the number of students passing 
a course in a given discipline, the higher the overall efficiency 
of that same discipline. 

Inefficiency on the other hand, according to Larkin, is 
defined as the percentage of non- successes in a particular 
course or discipline compared to the percentage of successes. 
"Non- success" is determined simply by the number of students 
who fail to achieve a satisfactory grade at the completion of 
the course. Courses or disciplines which show a high percentage 
of unsuccessful grades, imply that the energy put into the course 
by students was inefficient or unsuccessful. Unsuccessful ef- 
forts on the part of students, or effort that is unrewarded, is 
not sustained over any prolonged period of time. Consequently, 
the likelihood is increased that students will drop out. 

During the Spring of 1983, a study was conducted to examine 
efficiency patterns for students at the College and to identify 

those areas showing high course efficiency and inefficiency 

/ ■ ■ 

rates. For purposes of the study, efficiency or success was 



defined as the completion of a course with a grade of C or 
higher. A student was determined to be unsuccessful in the 
course if he or she received a grade of D, F, W, or NG. A grade 
of NG (or "no grade") is given to those students who withdraw 
from a course in which they have registered prior to the end of 
the first two weeks of the semester. A grade of W (or 
"withdrew") is given to those students who withdraw from a course 
after the second week of classes but prior to the tenth week. 
The study examined all grades given in all courses offered at the 
College over the past three semesters (Fall 1981, Spring 1982, 
Pall 1983). 

A summary for those students receiving no grade (NG) for 
each of the disciplines is presented in Appendix C, Table 1 at 
the College. On the average, 14Z of the students who* enroll for 
a course In a given discipline withdraw prior to the end of the 
second week of the semester. For some disciplines the percentage 
is lower while for others it is appreciably higher (Tables III.l, 



III. 2). 



Table III.l 



Disciplines With High 
No Grade" Percentages 



Discipline 



Percent of NG 



Political Science 
Recreation 
Prep. Chemistry 
Geography 

Secretarial Science 
English ^ 



24% 
247o 
237o 
247o 
227o 
21% 
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Table III ,2 

Disciplines With 
Low 'No Grade" Percentages 



Discipline . Percent, of NG 



Agriculture 

Aviation 

Dental Assisting 

Criminal Justice 11% 
History/Human Services 12% 



An average of 8% of the students withdraw from courses in a 
given discipline between the second and tenth week of the semest- 
er and receive a "W" grade. Table 2 in Appendix C presents a 
summary of W grades for each of the disciplines during „that 
period. The percentage is listed within the box opposite the 
discipline title. The cumulative percentage of NG and W grades 
is then presented to the right of the box. 

Those disciplines which show higher percentages (above the 8% 
College average) of W grades are shown in Table III. 3. 



Table III. 3 

Disciplines With 
High withdrawal ^ Percentages 



Discipline 


Percent of 




W Grades 





Mathematics . 15% 

Prep. Chemistry 15% 

Philosophy. , 1A% 

Languages 14% 

Developmental English 13% 



When the number of NG (no grade) and W (withdrew) grades are 
combined however, the percentage of students who originally en- 
roll In, but fall to complete a course Increases appreciably . 
An avera ge of 22% of our students who enrolled In a course 
during the past three semesters withdrew prior to the tenth week 

2l any given semester. Again, an examination of the summary 

table (Appendix C, Table 2) shows wide discrepancies among dis- 
ciplines. Some of the disciplines which show a much higher non- 
completion rate than the College average over the three semest- 
ers are listed In Table III. 4. 

Table III. 4 



Disciplines Showing High 
Non-Completion Rates (NG/W) 



Discipline 


Non-Completion Rates 


Prep. Chemistry 


38% 


Mathematics 


35% 


Recreation 


34% 


English 


32% 


Chemistry 


327^ 


Political Science 


31% 


Developmental English 


30% 


Languages 


30% 



Those disciplines showing higher complet ion rates than the 

c ■ 

College average are listed In Table III. 5. 
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Table 111,5 



Dlaclpllnes Showing High 
Completion Rates 

Discipline Completion Rates 



Aviation 907- 

Agriculture 89% 

Nursing 857a 
Criminal Justice 
History/Park Management/ 

Dental Assisting 81% 



Table 3 In Appendix C attempts to look at four sources of 
course inefficiency; W, NG, D, and F grades. The assumption un- 
derlying these indicators is that they reflect jlneff Iclent effort 
on the part of students because they pointj^to a final product 
which is unsatisfactory in nature (D, or F grades) or because 
they reflect non-completion of efforts to achieve a goal (NG, and 
W grades). The average percentage of D and F grades given for a 
particular discipline over the three semester period are noted in 
the box to the right of the discipline name. The total inef- 
ficiency rate/percentage which includes all W, NG, D, and F 
grades over three semesters is listed directly opposite the box. 

Based upon the data, an average of 35% of the students who 
enroll in courses in a given discipline at the College fail to 
successfully complete the course sixteen weeks later. Ten per- 
cent (10%) receive D or F grades » wh/le an additional 25% 
withdraw sometime prior to the tenth week. For some disciplines, 
the unsuccessful completion rate reaches 50% while for others 
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it's aB low as 12%. An example of some of the dlscLpllnes which 
show high and low successful completion rates are listed In 
Tables III. 6 and III. 7 below. 



Table HI. 6 

Disciplines Showing" Low 
Efficiency Rates 



Discipline 



Prep. Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Drama 

Developmental English 
Edbcat ion 
Languages 
Philosophy 



Percent of 
D/P Grades 



19% 
15% 
14% 
12% 
20% 
12% 
11% 



Total Unsuccessful 
Completion Rate 



57% 
50% 
44% 
44% 
43% 
42% 
41% 



rablca IH.7 

Disciplines .Shox/ing High 
Efficiency Rates. 

Discipline Percent of local Succ«ssfuT~ 
D/F Grades Completion Rate 



Aviation 2% 8fJ% 

Agriculture 7% 82% 

Nursing • 4% . 81% 

Human Services 2% 80% 



Summary 

As Larkin points out, there are eewral pogaible con'.ribut- 
ing factors to the variance cours.e efficiency rates, found acong 
the. disciplines rates. These often include, bur are not limited 

t 



tOf lack of sufficient aCuclcnC background, variations In high 
course dCaudatda, problems asaoclaCed with the academic support 
syatora, wenknesse£> In the Instructional delivery system, poor 
student motivation > etc.. Consequently, pointing to the single 
cause of course Inefficiency Is a difficult task* 

After reviewing the data the reader should be mindful that 
"perfect efficiency Is not necessarily good If It Is achieved 
through low academic standards. However, inflated Inefficiency 
rates may be of concern to an institution. The data la Included 
here to draw attention to the fact that there are Inflated rates 
of unsuccessful completion among some disclpllnea, that some of 
these rates are disproportionately high when compared to th e 
College average, and that inefficiency rates do vary according to 
faculty status (full vs. part-time). A review of the previous 
three semesters indicate that part-time fa culty show much higher 
incidences of student inefficiency rates than do full-time facul- 

ty> 

As a result the College might: 

1. Isolate specific :.our8es showing high 
percentages of NG, W, D, and F grades. 

2» research possible contrlbu^,lng factors 
for the incidence of high inefficiency 
percentages in given disciplines. 

3» analyze those factors which contribute 
to the disproportionate inefficiency 
rate between part and full-time faculty. 




Needs 
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IV STUDUNT NHUnS 
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If rutonClon of HtudentH 1b Co bo co]J.e,iu priority, then cf- 
torca at lncreaHln„ the number of atudents who remain on campufl 
might take info account the nature of atudents- needs. 
•gi^^5H£Ei"J^£l£gHS^ not Withstanding, one miff ht n««..n,P .h^^ 
indl^^ldua^ those reaource s which have the n.o.. 

Wdlate__and_^^ 

given time ^ The task then, becomes, to Identify what those needs 
are and to assess the extent to which they are or are not being 
satisfied. 

Much is known about what students In the traditional 
college-age (18-21) need, thanks to the work of researchers like 
Chickerlng (1969). Coons (1974). Erikson (1968). Havinghurst 
(1952). and others. We now understand that college students face 
a period in their lives when they are required to achieve some 
sense of intellectual, physical and interpersonal competence, to 
develop a sense of emotional independence from parenta or other 
caretakers, to show an increased ability to manage their in- 
dividual emotions, to develop a capacity for intimacy with 
others, and to develop some sense of personal direction. 

Students in other age groups also appear to share these 
.same concerns. The primary difference here is in the fact that 
the concerns do not generally arise all at once, and in the fact 
that older students bring a much wider background of experiences ' 
with them. Consequently the emotional component is less acute, 
and has some basis of comparison. These concerns do ippear 
however, to give rise to renewed needs to develop differenl job 



rulatod competunclus ; to isnpaiul Intelloctual horlzona or poryonol 
(llmtsnti tono which appear llmltlnK; to renew onefj aenae of fjelf ; to 
re-QKamJne pernonaX valuco; to develop hobblea, or quite nlmply 
to escape llfe'a routlnoti tor nn hour or two a day. 

Do the needs of studonta at Frederick Conununity College dlt- 
fur with those of students at the national level? If ao, in what 
respects? Where do students at the college need the moat help? 
In what areas do they need the least? Do these needs coincide 
with the services offered by the College? In an attempt to answer 
these questions a comprehensive needs analysis was undertaken at 
the College during the Spring 1983 semester. The results of that 
study are reported below. 
Design 

The Adult Learner Needs Assessment survey is an instrument 
designed by the American College Testing program (A.C.T.) whose 
purpose Is to explore the perceived educational and personal 
needs of students enrolled at institutions of higher education. 
Comprehensive in nature, it contains a number of .demographic 
back- ground items as well as items requesting information con- 
cerning the educational plans and preferences of s tudents , 
reasons for educational decisions, class preferences, and occupa- 



tional plans. In / addition, the survey 



educational needs from areas like Life Skills Development, Career 



Development, Educational Planning, and 



For each potential need, the participants in the study were asked 



to\ Indicate the 
(see Appendix D), 



lists the personal and 



Association with others; 



degree to which he/she required help in the area 
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I'artlclpj^ntH 1,, |,|^ otudy were atudenta enroUofl at the 
(]olleK« clurlnfy the 1903 Spring flom«a|:«v. Kvenly (llHtllbuted 
regardlnK Ben aid ago, partlcipanta wore yrodomlnantly whll^e, and 
were renldentB ^ tho County. SlKty-t,^o percent (277) pf tho 
purtlclpanto wero, currently employed, ind of theae, 72% were 
employed part-time In areaa categorized aa prof eaalonal/technl- 
cal, clerical, or aales. Approximately half of the sample waa 
single (493:), while AOX were married, and HX were listed as 
divorced, separated, or widowed. Slightly over half of the par- 
ticipants (52:?) had obtained a high school degree, or Its equiv- 
alent, while 44% had attended college or received some type of 
college degree. Seventy-five percent (75%) had attended the 
College the previous semester and 90% of all the participants ex- 
pressed current plans for continuing their education. When asked 
about reasons contributing to their decision to continue their 
education; those reasons most often cited as "major " Included, In 
ranking order: 

1. To become better educated and Informed — 62% 

2. To obtain a higher degree — 51% 

3. To meet job requirements and Improve job 
skllls/to Improve Income — 49% 

Reasons for continuing which were least frequently cited as 
being "major " Included, In ranking order: 

1. To meet new people — 6.7% 

2. To learn to solve personal/community problems— 7. 3% 

3. To obtain or maintain a certification— 25.2% 

A comprehensive table of reasons for attending Is listed In 
Appendix D, Table 1 , in addition to a comparison of rankings for 
participants based upon sex and age. 

' ' ' / 
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l'nrti(:l.p«nto In thti atiuly cUod n number of luoo.hanlamo for 
financing thotr college oducntlon. An can bo expected, a largo 
porcentago of t\\m t^ly on peraonol earnings, other family In- 
come, or porHonal and family savlngu. Other than aocial security 
beuefltu, which would also be oxpqcted, participants were l oaBt 
likely to rely on non-atudent lo ana from banka. acholarahlpa o f 
and funds from relatlvea. in addition, 70% did not 
conalder student bank loana such as (N.D.S.L.. G.S.L.). etc. aa a 
:!^«bj,e sou rce of fu ndluK for their education (Appendix D, Table 
22^ Results of the study regarding student's actual needs and 
preferences are listed below and are divided into two parts; 
academic preferences as they relate to course format and schedul- 
ing, and individual needs relating to areas such as Life Skills 
Development, Career Development. Educational Planning, and 
Associations with others. An overall needs summary is provided 
In Appendix D, Table 3. 
Academic Preferences 



Students' academic preferences were measured in relation to the 
following variables: 



1. Enrollment status preference 

2. Preferred class meeting times 

3. Frequency of class meeting times 

4. Type of class format preferred 
3» Location of classes 



Generally the data indicate no particular desire on behalf 
of students to change their existing status. Of possible inter- 
est is the fact that strong preferences for evening classes were 
shown regardless of the age of the participant, while noon hour 
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mul nlcofMoon cUiia tlmuH\w«ro tl\o lonet cluiiiroU, r.n aiUlltlon, 

only IX Qt Cliu pai-tlotpantii fwiinploa expreHnod «ny pioforoncuH lor 

Clia Hclioclullng nt wuokoiul clrtOHcio (T«l)l.o IV.^1). 

/ Tabid IV. I 

I Clnna Schoclulu Prul oroncou 
Of Studontis 



Croup 



MoininR Noon-llour AfCornoon EvciUtiK 
Clnaaoa Claaaca Cluaaoa Claaaca 
N/"/o m N/%1 N/% 



Wkund 
C losaoa 
N/7o 



Ma lea 
Femalea 

Traditional Aged 



20(10.9) 
'•1(15.6) 
A5(22.5) 



4(2.2) 
6(2.3) 
10(5.0) 



Non-Traditional Aged 15(6.0) 5(2.0) 



9(4.0) 119(64.7) 5(2.7) 

9(3.4) 143(54.4) 0 

i:((6.|5) 85(42.5) 1(0.5) 

10(4.0) 177(71.9) 1(2.0) 



When asked ihow frequently classes shouJd meet and at what 



locations, 45% ofi the respondents Indicated {[reference for meet- 
ing once a week' while 37% Indicated meeting twice per week. 
Differences were even more pronounced when respondents age was 
considered. Sixty-three percent of the non-trkditlonal aged stu- 



\ dent (over 21) expressed an Interest for once a week meetings as 
\compared with 58% ofl the tradltonal aged students (Table IV. 2). 
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Tabu IV. 1! 

, \ Froquoncy of Claim Motstlnf^o 





Oiicu* 


Twlcu 


J"/! Tlimni 


5 I- TlmuH 






WiioUlv 


Wook ly 


WdoK ly 


Wmik ly 






N/% 


N/r. 


N/% 


N/7. 


N/7, 


Ma I UN 


91 (/»9.')) 


6(1 (35.9) 


A(2.2) 


0 


23( 12./.) 


Kuina lull 


ll()(/»l .H) 


lOZCia.fl) 


5(1.9) 


0 


At)(l7,5) 


TrncllLloiuil Ajuo 


50(25.0) 


ll6(5fl.O) 


7 ( :i . 5 ) 


0 


27(13.5) 


Non-Tra«lltluna I Ako 


152(61.7) 


51(20.7) 


2(.a) 


0 


5A(15.6) 



Seventy ^ percent (70%) of the otudents expreaoed some 
preference regarding location of claasea, If given a choice, 
these students generally (6A%) select on-campua locations as op- 
posed to classes held off-campua in community facilities. In ad- 
dition, atudents at the College show a marked preference for 
class formats which reflect a rather traditional approach to 
couraework. Given a choice of formats among options such as lec- 
ture, small group discussion, independent study, laboratory, 
private tutor, correspondence, or other, students' preferences 
reflect what they have come to know best. Only twenty percent 
(20%) of those who indicated any format preference selected a 
format which differed from the lecture and/or small group ap- 
proach. For the majority of the participants, these long es- 
tablished formats appeared to hold the most attraction (Table 



IV,3). 
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T«hh» IV, "I 
I'ret tuoncujH for Cinufi Vovmita 



\,tn) |:iir(> 


H 111.1 1 1 




\,i\U 


Tim or 


N/% 


(lruii|) 


Htiuly 






N/% 


N/Z 


HP- 


N/';<, 




^t()(.T).n) 




?.7i lA. n 


( ( 1 . f) ) 




6<l ( 2(i . .') ) 




;!!( «.()) 


0 


S'i(27.'"0 


S7(a8.9) 


:vt (12.0) 


?'i(K>.'») 


0 


'M(:r;.o) 


53(31.5) 


!/( f.,9) 


ru <>.')) 


1(1.2) 



N/% 

MaiiMi vt(2*i,n /♦oca^.n) i^b.:?) ;r/(iA,7) ulo) n 

PtinuiluH ^(»(:U».S) 6/i(L>^. :i) i!6(9,^)) ;m ( 0,0) 0 

Tr«dlt|.oiuU Aku Vi(27.^0 57(28.9) ?'y{\2^^)) Q 0 

Non-Tr/idlt lonnl ^^(37.0) 53(31,5) l/( f),9) ?/]{ <)/)) 1(1.2) l(.*^) 



INl)fVTI)UAl> ^Mm^ 

The Indlvlchial Nuedu ooction l« pruyentod In u cunua«llvo 
faahioiu Firat, ranked nceda are examined for uiich of the I'our 
areaa In which the needs were assessed. Then, in the summary 
section, the needs are ranked again, regardless of the area to 
which they originally belonged. The reader is reminded that sum- 
mary rankings will differ from area rankings but that each will 
provide valuable information. For those who are most interested 
in overall needs of students in the College, the summary ranking 
will provide the most easily accessible information. Area rank- 
ing of needs are provided however, for the reader who is more in- 
terested in that dimension of the data. 

Life Skills Needs 

The Life Skills Development section of the questionnaire is 
geared primarily toward identifying those needs of students which 
bear the most direct consequences to their daily functioning both 
within and outside of the academic environment. As such, it 
incorporates items as "the need to improve reading, writing and 
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speaking skills, the need to manage one's time more effectively, 
the need to learn how to take tests and Improve study habits, the 
need to budget money more wisely and the need for help with more 
effective use of leisure time** (Appendix D, Items 1-18). 
Findings 

Table IV,4 presents the data for this section. Essentially 
the respondents are indicating much higher needs for help with 
items which are more academic than personal In nature. As a 
group, they cite needs to Increase math, writing, reading speed 
and 'study skills while expressing little or no need for help with 
setting life goals, learning on their own, understanding their 
rights as a consumer, or learning how to maintain their physical 
or mental health. 

Table IV,4 
Ranking of Life Skills Needs 



Overall 


Category 




Rank 


Rank 


Needs 


1 


1. 


Increasing skills in math 


2 


2. 


Improving writing skills 


4 


3. 


Improving Study Skills and Habits, 


5 


4. 


Increasing Reading Speed 


6 


5. 


Developing Speaking Ability 


7 


6. 


Learning How to take Tests 


17 


7. 


Developing Self Confidence 


18 


8. 


Improving T iJlng Comprehension 


25 


9. 


Learning Hrn, Manage Time 


27 . 


10. 


Learning He- > Handle Pressure 


28 


11. 


Learning How to Budget Finances 


31 


12. 


Setting Goals 


32 


13. 


Learning How to Make Better Decisions 


33 


14. 


Understanding My Rights and 


34 




Responsibilities as a Consumer 


15. 


Learning How to Maintain Physical/ 
Emotional Health 


36 




Learning How to Use Leisure Time" 


42 


17. 


Becoming More Independent 
Learning Effectively Without 


35 


18. 



Instruction 



In addition Table IV. 5 indicates that these needs show only 
limited fluctuation among selected student populations. 

Table IV. 5 

r 

Student Sub-Groups 
Ranking of Life Skills Needs 



Plan to 

Category Males Females 18-21 21 Over Part-time Nite S. Cont.Ed. 





Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Incr. Math Skills 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1 


2 


I 


1 


Writing Skills 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


Incr. Study Skills 


3 


3 


6 


2 


5 


5 


6 


7 


Incr. Read. Spped 


4 


2 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Incr. Speak Ability 


5 


5 


2 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Learn Test Take Skills 


6 


6 


4 


3 


6 


-4 


6 


5 


Devel.Self-Confid. 


7 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Incr. Reading Comp. 


8 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


Learn Manage Time 


9 




10 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9. 


Learn Handle Pressure 


10 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


10 


10 



Career Development Needs 

Career Development needs are those areas which relate to 
student's - abilities to market the education acquired within the 
College. Both general and specific in nature, they incorporate 
Items 19 through 31 on the questionnaire and include very practi- 
cal concerns such as learning how to develop a resume, learning 
more about training requirements for jobs of interest, and iden- 
tifying personal occupational strengths and weaknesses. 
Findings 

The career develv-pment needs of our current population ap- 
pear to be subetantiale While Table IV. 6 Indicates a ranking of 
needg in this area only, the reader should be alerted to the fact 



'fchat whie n students needs are consid ered in general > 11 of t he top 
20 come from this area. 



Table IV. 6 



Ranking of Career Development Ne eds 



Overall Category 

Rank Rank Needs 



3 


1 


8 


2 


9 


3 


10 


4 


11 




13 


6 


14 


.7 


15 


8 


16 


9 


19 


10 


20 


11 


21 


12 


29 


13 



Learning about career area job opportunities 
Learning about training requirements of jobs 
Learning how to develop a resume 
Learning about jobs available near home 
Learning about the income potential of jobs 
Acquiring some job experience in a hew area 
Learning how to find job openings 
Identifying career areas which meet my skills 
Learning how to interview for a job 
Learning where to get necessary training 
Obtaining part-time work in interest areas 
Talking with employee s in ray interest area 
Identifying personal strengths and abilities 



Table IV. 7 shows some fluctuation among the subgroups of 
students when comparisons are made regarding these five needs. 
All students, regardless of sex, or student status acutely feel 
the need to be able to more clearly define what types of job ob-' 
potunities exist for them in their career field, as well as the 
related training requirements. Students who are more es- 
tablished, (21 and over), identify a stronger need to learn more 
about jobs that are close to home than do other groups of 
students. 

Logistics associated with the job hunt are also Important to 
our students when compared to needs identified in other needs 
areas. However, when compared to career related information such 
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as salary levels, income potentials, etc., they are of somewhat 
lesser importance. Again all students, regardless of category, 
rank these needs in the lower categories. 



Table IV. 7 

Student Sub-Groups 
Ranking of Career Development Needs 















Part 


Nite 


Pla 


Need 


Category 


Ma les 


Females 


18-21 


2 1- over 


Time 


Stud, 


Con 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Ran 


Learn Career Job Oppor. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Learn Job Require. 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Resume Construction 


3 


6 


6 


6 


o 4 


6 


5 


5 


Learn Jobs Near Home 


4 


5 


5 


5 


3 


5 


3 


4 


Learn Income Potentials 


5 


10 


4 


7 


5 


4 


4 


6 


Get New Job Experience 


6 


3 


9 


4 


10 


9 


6 


7 


How To Find Job Openings 


7 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


Match Skills of Jobs 


8 


9 


10 


10 


9 


10 


9 


10 


Learn interview Skills 


9 


7 


8 


9 


7 


7 


8 


9 


Learn Training Oppor. 


10 


4 


3 


.3 


6 


3 


10 


3 



Educational Planning Needs 

Educational Planning needs refer to those areas which are 
associated with the logistical aspects of being a student. 
Understanding financial aid procedures, how to use the Learning 
Resource Center, transfer of credits, etc., contributes ap- 
preciably to the success of learning experience. • Items 32 
through 48 attempt to assess the extent of students' needs in 
these and other related areas. 
Findings 

Items falling within this category show considerable 
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differences, in importance to students. While "obtaining advic^ 
about educational plans, learning about entrance requlremenvs oit 
academic programs, and understanding how to transfei prior 
credits" are all expressed needs, very little additional help is 
needed in areas regarding "access to proper offices, leaii-ning how 
to get around on campus and learning more about enrollment 
procedures. " The reader should keep in mind that while the data 
presented in Table IV. 8 rank expressed needs for this area, these 
needs are rather dispersed when considering those of other 
categories. Attention should be paid to the fact, however, that 
the need to obtain competent advice ranks very high in importance 
among our students and is supported in part by the excessive num- 
ber of schedule changes processed during any given semester. 

Table IV. 8 
Ranking of Educational Planning Needs 



Overall Category 

Rank Rank Needs 



12 


1. 


22 


2. 


23 


3. 


2A 


4. 


26 


5. 


30 


" 6. 


37 


7. 


40 


8. 



Obtaining advice about educational plans 
Learning about educational entrance requirements^ 
Learning how totransfer prior credits 
Selecting an educational program 
Learning about alternative avenues to obtaining 

credit . 
Learning more about financial aid 
Learning about graduation requirements 
Learning more effecient use of library facilities 
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The data for student subgroups reported in Table IV ,9 
support many of the expectations arrived at from practical ex- 
perience with our students. "Requiring additional help with 
identli ying non- traditional sources of credit *' (e.g., CLEP, job 
experience) ranks only fifth in importance for students in this 
section. It is however, seen as being of primary importance for 
older students and for males. In addition this need assumes in- 
creased Importance for the part-time student. Theoretically it 
is these students who face greater time pressures to complete 
their academic work and who subsequently are faced with the 
greater need for doing so. 

Students who fall into the 18-21 year agp group are more in- 
terested in Information associated with continuing their educa- 
tion. The need to understand how credits are transferred, where 
the money for transfer will come from and where they are headed, 
in an educational sense, occupy positions which reflect their 
strongest concerns. 

Interestingly, students express little need for assistance 
regarding how to negotiate some of the aspects of our system. 
•Advice about how to register, what requirements must be fulfilled 
to graduate, and how to use our Learning Resource Center rank 
rather low both within this area and when compared to needs over- 
all. In addition, very little interest is expressed in acquiring 
advice about-non-credit courses. 
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Table TV. 9 



Student Sub-Group 
Ranking of Educational Needs 



Cat . Males Females 18-21 21-over Part-Time Nite Stud. Plan Cont . 



Need Rank 


fx a il i\ 


IV. a ii rv 


Ixcl 11 IV 


D o 

Ixci 11 rv 


rvdlirv 


i\an K 


D m tr 


Advice About Ed. Plans 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Advice Ed. Entrance Req 


. 2 


6 


2 


7 


3 


3 


•4 


3 


How to Transfer Credits 


3 


3 


3 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


Selecting Ed. Program 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


Alternative Credit Ave. 


5 


2 


4 


5 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Advice about Aid < 


6 


4 


6 


2 


7 


7 


6 


5 


Graduation Req. Info. 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


Advice re; library Use 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Advice about Regist. 


9 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


Advice re : non- credit 


















Courses 


10 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 



Associations With Others Needs 



The final section of the Adult Needs Survey focuses upon the 
concept of associations with others. The Items, numbered 49 
through 66 attempt to assess some of those psychological needs 
which, when satisfied, lend a richness to the overall life ex- 
periences of the Individual student. The Items cover an area 
which Is primarily Interpersonal In nature and Include attempts 
to determine students' needs for help In "dealing with people who 
think and feel differently, learning how to make more and closer 
friends, and learning how to communicate better with 
Instructors." j 
F indings 

Generally, needs of this type occupy areas of lesser con- 
cerne to our students. Less than 10% of the respondents Indicate 
having any substantial need for assistance In many of them. 



Therefore, for the sake of brevity, the interested reader is 
referred to the ranking listed in Appendix D, Table IV. 4. 



Summary of Adult 
Needs Assessment 



The Adult Needs Assessment provides the College with an in- 
depth look at ^h primary and secondary concerns of its stu-- 
dents. The results of the Assessment are informative to the ex- 
tent that they allow the College to compare and contrast current 
efforts In relation to scudents expressed needs. in addition, 
the Assessment provides some quantifiable measure for directing 
future actions on the part of the College in the areas of student 
support services, developmental and academic classes, and profes- 
sional staffing. Generally, the results of the Assessment sup- 
port the evidence cited in the introduction of the Student Needs 
section. One finds, in fact, that the students at the College 
are concerned about issues such as developing a sense of iden- 
tity, acquiring compentence, and establishing some direction in 
their lives. One also finds however, that these needs do not - 
sume equal importance and, if examined more closely, show a very 
distinct ranking in degree of concern. The main concerns of stu- 
dents at the Collece focus upon acquiring some sense of intellec- 
tual comp etence. Students raik the development of math, writing , 
and study skills among those areas vhere they need the most ime- 
diate help. In addition, our students appear to be extremely 
concerned with establishing some sense of vocational direc tion. 
Needs such as "learning about local Job opportunities, learning 
about entrance requirements and. income potentials of Jobs, 
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acquiring job experience, and understanding t^e mechanics of the 
job interview process" occupy very high rankings in relation to 
other needs (Table IV. 10). 

Table IV, 10 
Most Needed by Students 



Overall Need 
Rank 



1. Increasing* math skills 

2. Improving writing skills 

J. Learning about job opportunities 

4.. Improving study skills 

5. Increasing reading speed 

6. Developing speaking ability 

7. Learning how to take tests 

8. Learning about job requirements 

9. Learning how to develop a resume 
10. Learning about local jobs 



Surprisingly, very few of the College's students cite spe- 
cial needs relating to the development of social competence or to 
the establishment of some sense of personal identity, "Learning 
how to make closer friends, how to improve personal appearance, 
how to cope with marital problems, or how to related to. a wider 
variety of people" are among the least frequently cited needs. 
In addition, logistical needs such as "child care services, as- 
sistance with using the library, obtaining access to College of- 
fies, and learning about graduation requirements" occupy low 
priority for many of the students (Tables IV. 11 and IV. 12). 
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Table IV. 11 / 

I 

Least Needed by Students 



Rank Need 



1. Learning about other races ' 

2. Coping with marital problems 

3. Learning how to relate to younger students 

4. Help in getting along with co-workers 

5. Obtaining child care services 

6. Learning how to get around the campu$ 

7. Securing transoortation to and from campus 

8. Help with being single parent 

9. Dealing with divorce 

10. Obtaining services for a handicap 



Table IV. 12 
Some Surprising "Non-Needs" 



"Non-Needs" 



Learning about non-credit courses 
Understanding personal values 
Learning how to work- with an academic advisor 
Learning about graduation requirements 
Help in arranging class schedules with no 
conflicts 

Learning how to communicate with instructors 
Help with u«ing the Library 
Obtaining access to College offices 
Help with making new or closer friends 
Help with becoming more independent 
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Perhaps the most outstanding finding focuses upon the con- 



cern for occupational understanding. Identification and place 



ment. Particular attention should be given to both the number of 
these needs, and their location in relation to other needs when 
examining the summary ranking found in Appendix p. Also,, when 
reviewing the ranking, the reader might attempt |to identify those 
departments of the College traditionally charged- with meeting 
those needs • 



Student 
Evaluation 

OF 

Services 



so 



V STUDENT EVALUATION 
OF COLLEGE SERVICES 



Many college administratbrs know very llccle about how atu- 
denCd actually feel regarding their educational experiences , what 
tL iy expect upon entering college, or how their experiences match 
their expectations (Educational Testing Service, 1982). For some 
institutions this informational gap is larger than for others. 
Consequently, programs, procedures, and activities which are well 
suited to a college population in one year may not be as ap- 
propriate three or four years later. While perceptive faculty 
and staff members frequently sense such information as it occurs, 
oftentimes it remain! too isolated for anyone to take appropriate 
action with any degree of confidence. It seems logical that the 
retention of studenlps is directly affected by the type and 



quality of services delivered by an institution. Institutions 
which are able to meet the needs of their students survive. 

Those which cannot, do 1 not. 

1 

. In the Spring 1983 semester a questionnaire was administered 
to 301 students with at least one prior semester at the College. 
The focus, of the study was to determine the extent to which stu- 
dent needs at the College are being met as well 0s the extent i:o 

1 I . 

which students are satisfied or dissatisfied with their educa- 
tional experience. 

The instrument which was used was developed by the 
Educatllonal Testing Service and is appropriately titled Student 
Reactions To College (Appendix E). The Instrument was chosen 



because 



of some very distinctive features. First, it emphasizes 
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chose areas where direct, ImmedlaCe action can be taken by the 
College, if needed. Second, <hr results are fairly 
straightforward and are understandable t:o ataff !>euiij^2r8 and stu- 
dents without the need for interpretation by :statistician or 
research methodologists. Finally, the wording of the items is 
simple and direct and reflects the phrasing suggestions of col- 
lege students as well as educational researchers. 

Participants in the study showed a favorable mix regarding a 
number of important demographic variables. Forty-three percent 
(43%) of the respondents were enrolled in classes which met 
primarily at nighty while 51% were enrolled during the day. 
Fifty-two percent (52%) of those sampled were over twenty-one 
while Al% were traditional aged students 18-"21. Like the student 
body in jgeneral at the College, most of the participants in the 
study were employed (35% full-time, 33% part-time, 25% not 
employed). A somewhat smaller percentage were enrolled for eve- 
ning (40%) than for day classes (52%). Student status was almost 
exactly distributed (45% part-time/48% jfull-time) and the 
majority were enrolled in a degree or certificate oriented 
program«%_A further breakdown of demographic statistics is avail- 
able in» Appendix E, Tables 1-4. 

The primary area of the survey is concerned with the process 
of instruction as it's experienced by the students. The dif- 
ficulty of the courses, their appropriateness in relation to stu- 
dent goals, satisfaction with teaching procedures » and faculty 
relations with students are among the issues related to 
instruction included in the questionnaire. Other areas include 
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student goals and their educational occupatlovial decisions , 
administrative affairs of the College, and finally an area which 
attempts to determine the extent of students* sati&f actioi^^ with 
their out-of-'Class activities. The results are reported in the 
following sections^ Each section is clearly marked and because 
it Is self-contained, enables the reader to easily focus on the 
section of most interest without having misaed prior \ ant 
information. 

INSTRUCTION 

Quality ol Instruction attempts to describe students percep- 
tions of how instructors at the College are functioning* Effort 
is made to dctemlne the extent to which courses are geared to 
students abilities, the relationship seecx between coarse content 

and homework, and the exteu to which our students find their 

C . , 

courses to be interesting and gemuane to their needs. 

Faculty at the College get high marks from students in a 
^ variety of "quality" atees^ Generally they are perceived as 
fair, clear in what they expect in the classroom, and attentive 
to the questlbns of atudents. In addition^ assignments are seen 
as having some relevance to what is going on in the course. 
Approximately 90% of the respondents disagree with the statement 
that: "assignments from instructors were really only busywork." 
The level of Instruction is geared to the ^level of students 
abilities, (92% agree) and instructors are perceived by ap- 
proximately 88% of the students as doing more than "simply ^ 

. / • 
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putting out material leaving students to get it as best as they 
can." 

Boredom In the class, however, does appear to be a problem 
for a large number of our students, especially the traditional 
aged student. When responding to the statement "During this time 
I have been bored In class" |ln general], 24% of the respondents 
Indicate that they experience boredom either "often" or._"alniOSt 
always." For the traditional aged student the percentage jumps 
to 40%. If ona also Includes those students who Indicate boredom 
"sometimes" the overall figure rises to 80%. 

One must always be cautious in attributing causes to boredom 
since the motivation of the learner is a factor to some extent. 
However, the data does give some indication of factors which 
might be contribut.ing to the effect and as a result, those fac- 
tors are outlined below. 

A. 20% of our students indicate taking courses where 
the instructor consistently came to class unprepared. 

B. 31% of the students overall and 38% of the 
younger students agree chat during the term . 
"had a course which was taught too much like h^jh 
school courses." 

C. For 93% of the students, boredom is not due to 
"frustration because the class was not moving fast 
enough." 

D. For 91% of the students, boredom is noC because 
— -"^during the term 1 have been in a class that just 

Wjent over mate ria^^ already known." 

E. For many of our students, boredom probably is 
not the result of poor motivation* Fifty-three 
percent (53%) of the students in the 

survex indicate that "during the term 
they had at least one course they thought 
would be interesting turn out to be dull." 
For the younger student, this percentage 
increases to 63.1%. 
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F. Boredom in the classroom may be caused in part 
by repetition and uncertainty. Thirty-two 
percent (32Z) of the students surveyed 
Indicated that instructors fail to present 
material in class which can not already be 
obtained from course readings. Thirty-three 
percent (33%) of the participants in the 
study indicate that ''instructors have often 
been unable to explain something in a way 
I could understand it," 

Learning Orientation conceriis Itself with claasroom or- 
ganization and procedures, class size and pace, and grading 
procedures. Essentially this part of the survey attempted to des 
cribe students preferences for, or rejection of, instructional 
modes that put the primary responsibility for learning on the 
student rather than the instructor. 

Student responses to this section are particularly interest- 
ing. First, the desire for occupational practical experien ce 
that was highlighted through the Adult Learner Needs Assessment 
resurfaces. Not only do our students express a need for this ex- 



perience as it relates to their ■ academic training> they a re more 
than willing to prolong their education in order to obtain it. A 
strong majority (65%) of the respondents indicated that they 
"favor" or "strongly favor" practical experience in actual job 
situations "even if it takes me longer to fin^ish college." This 
preference appears to hold true regardless of age (Table V.i ). 




Table V.l 

Preference for 
Practical Experience 





21 and Under 


Over 21 




N/% 


N/% 


Favor 


134(65,0) 


171(64,7) 


Oppose 


14(6,7) 


\ 29(10,9) 


Uncertain 


58(28.1) 


60(23,0) 


Total 


206(99.1) 


260(98.6) 


Second, 


a number of our students 


appear to prefer classes 



which are structured according to ability levels. Thirty-nine 
percenr (39%) of Che respcndents felt that "the best and the 
slower students stiould be tav^ght in separate courses/* Where 



comparisons of r^'pcooes wejre made on the basis of age, one finds 
a slightly stx'onger preference shows for students who are tradi- 
tional aged (21 and urdeij) (45%) than for students who are older 
(Table 





Table, V.2 

Preference for 
Ability Basr ^ Classes 






2J .an4 Under 


Chi xir 21 
N/% 


Favor 

Oppose 
Uncert«iii 


95(45.1) 
60(28.1) 
55(26.6) 


95(35.9) 
99(37.5) 
69(26.1) 


TotaZ 


150(99.8) 


263(99.5) 
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Third, students appear aold Bome strong preferences for 
other classroom orgoniza: v actices. Generally they ore more 
likely to oppose classes which are organized around informational 
discussions than those which use prescribed texts and assignments 
(52% favor structured classwork, 17% favor information discus- 
sions), and they oppose the notion of abandoning grades al- 
together. Seventy-two percent (72%) of the respondents opposed 
grading practices which used "written comments by instruc tors" 
instead of conventional grades. In addition, 47% favor using a 
norm referenced syotem of course grades which "tell me how I did 
compared with other students.** 

Faculty receive mixed evaluations regarding gradiug prac- 
tices employed in the classroom. For 22% of our students, cor- 
rected exams and papers are returned late> For many more , once 
they are returnei, the corrected work appears to provide ins uffi- 
cient feedback regarding performance. Forty percent (40%) of 
thofifi surveyed disagreed with the statement that *'during this 
term my Inetructors have given detailed comments about papers, 
exams, or other material I turned in.** The need for this feed- 
back is showff directly and indirectly by some of the students in 
the study. A strong majority (62%) favor xeedback (gradf^s) 
••based upon day-to-day work instead of totally on a few big eJcams 
or papers'* while 22% indicate that they have difficulty determin- 
ing how well they are doing in a course prior to being graded. 

Finally the respondents indicate some preference for actual 
classroom structure. Almost one half (47%) favor course 
assignments where several students work together while eicactly 



50% Indicate a need for Increaaed student freedom !i\ determining 
how course assignments are carried out. In addition, many 
students (49X) favor smaller classes as well aa the possibility 
for obtaining course credit by exam (67%). 

Instruc tor Accessibility , attempted to measure the degree to 
which faculty were available to students. According to the data, 
the faculty are utilized by students. Sixty-five percent (65%) 
indicate that during the term they had talked with an instructor 
about course work for at least 15 minutes outside of class time, 
while sixty-one percent (61%) also indicate having talked with an 
instructor about things not related to class. Consequently, for 
approximately 70% of the studenrti, instructor availability does 
not pose a serious) problem to :h'^ip M&o eighty-four percent 
(84%) of the students found 5nsVTi^<!*:0iu to be easy to talk to, 
while 90% rhnt instructors ace able to understand problems 

of, and are eent^'-lve ^ 4, situdents in general. 

Instruction Summa ry / 

The instructional process at the College appears to be sound 
in some respects. Iniiit. rv^^cors are seen as sensitive, accessible 
fair, and attentive to students questions in the classroom. 
Students on the oiher hand show preference for the smaller class- 
es offered at the College, and see some connection between class 
assignments and classes. Students do however, express concerns 



nnd preferences listed below. It appears that the classroom 



educational experience would be enhanced appreciably If: 

1. some course aBsignments were structured so that 
students could work together 

2. faculty increased the quantity and quality of 
comments regarding student papers , exams , 
projects, etc. 

3. the present grading system were maintained but 
more opportunities (e.g. more frequent tests/ 
projects) were offered to assess student progress 

4. faculty engaged more illu&trative examples to 
explain course concepts, and in some instances 
prepared more thoroughly prior to class 

5. the overall course pace and student progress were 
more closely monitored; especially for younger 
students 

6. greater opportunities for practical job related 
experiences were tied into academic couriiework 

7. class enrollment were structured according to 
ability levels (i.v*. prerequisites updated and 
more closely mon:* to.red?) 

8. the "challenge oy exam" concept was promoted 
more widely 

9. efforts were employed to minimize the degree of 
boredom for students in general and younger 
students in parf:icular 

ACADEMIC ADVISING AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNI NG 

The section regarding Advising and Planning attempted to 
determine the quantity of student contact with counselors and ad- 
visors, the perceptions and satisfactions of students with the 
nature of their educational/occupational plans, and the overall 
reaction of students to the' College's registration process. 

Quantity of Advisor Contact. During the^ semester almost 70% 
of the participants in the study indicate having spoken with a 
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counselor about future plana at leaot once in the paat Bemeater. 
Some of these students nave also taken one or more tests to 
assist them in deciding occupation directions and/or academic 
Of all tl'e otudents at the ColleRe. older _J^tjidentB_Pn- 
rolled during the evening arej^aat^ljjcpjj^^^^^^^ kri advantage of 
advising services while approximately 15% of our students indi- 
cate having been unsuccessful in at least one attempt to meet 
with faculty advisors or cou naeiom. 

_Qu anciCy and Quality of Educat io nal Planning. Apparently 
the qtiality of the education planning process on the part of stu- 
dents and, sti-ff needs some improvement. Many of the stude nts In 
the study found; that they were uncertain about personal goals 
after completing study at the College. (3 0%) th at they lost time 
toward their degree because some of the co urses taken would not 
transfer (30%). that although t he College was giving them "pretty 
much what I want" they are still "uncertain about what I'm get - 

■^iHi!! — (33%)_5 and that in general, they have had some trouble 

deciding at times wha t courses to take (66%). ' In addition, al- 
most 20% of the participants indicated that during the past 
semester they had been given wrong or Incomplete information 
about programs or courses by a College-staff member. 

The costs of che above to the College are impressive in 
regard to increased corrective administrative requiremeats and 
overall student satisfaction. The data from the study reveal 

that: . 

\. 

1. 22% of the students dropped one or more courses 
the previous semester because "It was not what 
I wanted" 
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2. 35X indicate having taken n required courae that 
*'ha8 been a wast^ of time" 

3. 58% feel that they lack adequate knowledge of 
transfer requiremcnta for other institutiona 

4. 3A% of the students feel that required couraea 
prevented them trom taking "other courses I 
would have liked'* 

5. 11% feel that they were prevented from taking 
a course at "the level I wanted and could have 

handled" 

Reactions to Registration Process are generally very favor- 
able. Few of our students seem to be hindered in pursuing their 
goals because of unnecessary regulations. Nor do they experience 
feelings of being trapped because of rigid drop-add requirements. 
Eighty-two percent . (82%) of those surveyed support the notion of 
limiting enrollments to a given course, and the great majority 
are satisfied with the academic calendar. 

There is a point of concern however, which seems to merit 
the attention of College personnel. A number of the students in 
the study iitdicate having experienced some difficulty registering 
fcr desired courses. For many (31%) > they have been "prevented 
by scheduling problems from taking a course which was required In 
(th eir) fields" Although the exact nature of the problems is in- 
determinable at this point, there is evidence implicating both 
administrative error and lack of sufficient course offerings. 
Slightly over 20% of the respondents indicate that during the 
past semester they had been Inconvenienced by administratflve er- 
rors at least once. Twenty-seven percent (27%) of tliose in the 
iitudy indicate having missed at least one needed course ) 
It was simply not available. 



Ah alwuya, Mtiiduiitb Heomed to ixyjae to ef forty all 
computerizing the routine adminiatrat ive aBpecta of regiatration 
while a amall numhtit (UX) aliU perceive the whole proceaa "aa a 
real burden,'* 

Academic. Advising/E ducatlona 1 
Planning Summary ^* 



The results of the section regarding advising and education- 
al planning are straightforward. While most the students sur- 
veyed eKpress satisfaction with general logistical aepects of 
both proceaaes, almost one-third of them indicate problem areas 
whic h deserve attent i on on the part of the College > For these 
students there is: 



1. a need to more clearly define long range goals and 
- objectives beyond their experience at F.C.C. and 

determine how, or what part, the^ College plays in 
meeting those goals 

2. a considerable need, (especially for the younger 
student) to obtain updated information regarding 
jobs and educational requirements 

3. a need for increased assistance in deciding the 
most appropriate courses to meet career/educational 
goals 

4. a need to see relationships between required 
courses and expressed occupational goals and 
perhaps a need f or \ Ae College to reexamine 
program requirements 

5. a need to have some flexibility within their 

majors to take courses which they find 
interesting and revitalizing 

6. a need to decrease the degree of misinformation 
given by faculty or 6taff 

7. a need for assistance with choosing courses In 
relation to transfer goals and objectives 
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8. a need for College peraonnol to bo more aennitlvo 
to rutiolviiig Che MCudenta* concern at cite Iniclal 
point of contact rather than threw tlie referral 
procuHo 

STUDKNT STUDY HABITS 

Thirteen of the Items on tlie survey dealt with Ibbuea related to 
out-of-class fitiidy tticliniques Although clearly related to 
academic perf ^Jrmance , they coiiBtitute a different aopect of per-- 
f ormance than whal: Is measured In the claosroom. Basically, 
these Items attempted to define problems that students encoun-* 
tered in preparing for classroom activities and evaluation. 

As was expected » many respondents indicated experiencing 
some type of study related problems* Problems mentioned more 
frequently included those involving concentration difficulty in 
scheduling study time, and acquiring more efficient study habits* 
In almost all cases , the problems seem to be more accentuated for 
the younger than for the older students. Examination of the 
questionnaire items helps in identifying those sources which may 
be contributing to these difficulties. 

First, for some of our students, the quantity of work expec- 
ted appears excessive. While many of them agree that "during the 
term my instructors have 'sometimes' expected more outside work, 
than I have time for," almost 20Z agree that this"often"* or "al- 
most always" is the case* For others, the amount of work In ar- 
rears is due to poor study^ habits. Twenty-five percent (25%) 
agreed that they felt they had never learned to study well enough 
to handle the work* in the time allotted* / 
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Socoud , reading i!ompreluuiolon la a problem for a UirKo 
number of HCudtiuiH, otipeclally wliou coupled wUb the amount: 
required by their couraea, Thlruy perc e nt: {'iOX) Indi cate that 
more frg^j u^ntly than not: th ey bad "ao much reading to do that: T 
did not have time to really understand It," For a smallei per- 
centage of them (21%) comprehenalon problems may well be due to 
deficits In ability to concentrate. As a result, many students 
find themselves In the position of having to rob one course at 
the expense of another. Almost 60% Indicated that during the 
semester they had taken time they should have spent on one course 
to catch up In another. 

Finally, It sppears that a contributing factor to study re- 
lated problems might be environmental In nature. Many of the 
respondents Indicated that they needed some place on campus where 
they could study without being disturbed (533!). Again, the need 
seems to be more accentuated for the younger than for the older 
student. 

The consequences of the above do constitute sbine form of 
discouragement to some of our students. Fifty-eight percent 
(58%) Indicate having rf ormance problems on tests, 31% Indicate 
that study requirements prevent them from enjoying the college 
experience, and almost 30% Indicate having gotten so far behind 
In at least one course they they "never really caught up*" 



Study Habits Summary ^ 

Study problems do exist for some of the students at the 
College. Reasons for their existence may be complicated by 




iunnual inciovH ot tho part oi Iho nCtui^MU \\u\ oKtuinial huUtnn 
on Lh^ |wu l: of t:liu [{uuwVin I rum tl.in flecilou Incltcalu 



1. HtudontH nood to rtsexnmlno work oxpoctaClonH 
asaoclaled wltU colleKO level courue work 

2* many utudenta poautiuo poorly defined atudy 
habits 

3* study related problems do oppose obstacles 
to the ability of students to enjoy their 
educational experience 

4. study problems do have a practical negative 
effect on students performance in couraework 

j J 
5* the College needs to reexamine space 

allocations to students for uninterrupted 

study using criteria such as 

attractiveness » degree of noise , 

physical comfort, etc. 



CAMPUS CL IMATE AND 
ADMINISTRA TIVE^PROCEDURES 

National data indicates that retention of students will be 
Increased for those institutions whose campus reflects a con- 
genial atLiOsphere and where students feel comfortable and ex- 
perience a sense of belonging. The campus climate section of the 
student reaction survey attempted to measure the extent to which 
those types of feelings existed among students at the College, 
Participants were asked to express their opinions regarding the 
degree of physical safety on campus, their overall impressions 
with the rules and regulations which impact on student life on 
campus, and their satisfaction with both the personnel and the 
administrative operating procedures of the College. 
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Wich om or i wo uHcuptioiui , rofipouHeo l:o tlil n rtocchni 

JiJ? ^'I!^..JL?Lly lil.l'Xi.^fll^^ whujco thuy can gu ne rally n t: - 

HlllL JlL'llfll^^^^ .w-Uhqul: chu unnqcoBflnry at rano r^ilatud to anx to ty 

il!?il"i.JJi?ALil^i^^^^ When aaked about fooUnga of aafoty 

after darlc» only 9% Ind^^iatod any Htrong negative fetvllnga. 
However, an additional 2Ta. Indicated aome uneaflineao about being 
on carapua during that time, Percept lon>^ of the Colle«e« ruleo 
and regulations are favorable as well. Students are pretty much 
in agreement that rules and regulations are adequately enforced, 
while at the same time allowing the students to feel as though 
they are being treated as adults; "nobody feels hassled," 
According to them, the rules should continue to apply to the be- 
havior of students while on-campus. However, the College should 
keep its nose out of the off-campus affairs, whether legal or il- 
legal, of those whom it sejrves. 

The College fares less favorably on those items which per- 
tain to its administrative proced ures, 

1. Almost 25% of the 501 participants feit that 
during the previous term they had ''gone 
through a long administrative process 

t that seemed senseless to me*' 

2. 34% indicate having had to go "from one office 
or person to another trying to get information" 

3. 21% state that during the past term they 
had "been inconvenienced by administrative 
error" 

4. Almost 20% indicate having "been given 
wrong or incomplete information about 
programs or courses by a staff member" 
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5. 24% admit to "having been angered 

by something the College administration 
did'' the previous semester 



EKLC 



These facts speak for themselves. While it is impossible to 
specify individuals or departments at this point, these percent- 
ages appear too high to be tolerable and suggest reexamination by 
all staff regarding their contribution to the^n- 
Climate Summary 

While the campus is seen by most of our students as a com- 
fortable, friendly place to be, it would be shallow to think that 
feelings on the part of students of having been run around, of 
Tiaving~^5een'~In"c^^ 

tion, or of simply having "been angered" by some action on the 
past of a faculty or staff member is without its consequences. 
Consequently, the College might: 



1. Reevaluate its administrative processes 
with the intention of centralizing, 
simplifying, and/or eliminating procedures 
which seem redundant, complex or simply 
unnecessary to students 

2. Provide mandatory staff review/training 
of divisional/interdivisional practices 

3. Encourage and train staff to resolve 
where ever possible, all student inquiries 
at the point of origin rather than relying 
on the referral process 

4. Provide sensitivity and skills training 
sessions for all staff, supportive and 
professional, related to dealing with 

the public, in addition to monitoring that 
performance more closely. 



Results from this section also indicated that many of our 
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students (23%) feared ChefC of personal belongings while on 



campus. Therefore, the College might: 

5. Increase the attention given to this Issue 
through the orientation 6f new students, 
Implementation of Its disciplinary procedures 
where appropriate, etc. 

FINANCIAL AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS 



Finally, It makes sense to assume chat institutions which 
are able to minimize the financial and academic related problems, 
of their students will experience higher ratio of retention than 
those Institutions which do not. Doing so however, requires a 
degree of understanding regarding the specific nature of those 



problem areas. The data in this section attempts to increase 

that understanding and because of its nature, is presented in an 

itemized format* Some current students at the College are 

requesting that: 

1. A student-run office for advice on non- 
academic concerns of students be estab- 
lished agree/ 13% oppose) 

2* Student lockers be established on 
campus (34% agree/49% oppose) 

3. The College stock more copies of texts 
and other required books in the library 
for rental by the day or week (44% agree/ 
10% oppose) 

4. The College hire more students as part- 
time employees (43% agree/9% oppose) 

3. Greater assistance be given to helping 
students find part-time jobs (22% agree/ 
67% need no help) 

6. The College provide a child care center 
on campus for older students (25% of 
older students agree/60% disagree) 
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?• More adequate food service be provided 
on-campu8 (23% agree/553; disagree) 

Students fall to Indicate that Items such as housing, and trans- 
portation are problems which should be of concern to the College. 
However, almont 20% express feeling "cut off from the campus" be- 
cause of where they live. 

One last Item in this section concerns finances and the 
costs of textbooks. Fifty percent (50Z) of our students in the 
study indicate that the costs of books and supplies present a 
problem to th'am. Therefore, even though our tuition structure 
continues to be "the cheapest game in town," there is no doubt 
that associated fees of being a student are acutely felt. One 
has a difficult time then, resolving data such as the following. 
When asked to respond to the item "During the term I have had to 
buy a textbook that was not really necessary," 48Z of our stu- 
dents agreed. Nineteen percent (19:i:) indicated that such instan- 
ces happened 'twice or more." Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that students are also asking that... 

8. The College continue to offer books and 
supplies as cheaply as possible, and if 
they are not necessary, do. not require 
them. 

MISCELLANEOUS STUDENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout the survey there were isolated items which of- 
fered opportunities for students to make a recommendation regard- 
ing some aspect of the College operations which for one reason or 
another were not included in the previous sections. As a result, 
they are listed below: 
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1 . Offer activities designed for married aufl 
older students (62% agree/5% disagree) 

2. Leave the control of out-of-claus 
activities to students (57Z agree/ 
16X difiagree) 

3. Cut compulsory student fees (43% agree/ 
32% disagree) 

4. Offer cultural events on-campus 
(75% agree/1% disagree) 

5. Continue to offer organized, social 
activities (56% agree/10% disagree) 

' 6* Increase ease of access to information 
regarding College events, policies, 
etc. (28% agree/69% disagree) 

7. Continue to require administration 
approval for students to, organize 
and meet (40% agree/ 17% disagree) 

8. Computerize routine administrative 
work (31% agree/20% disagree) 

9. Allow students to drop a course at, 
any time without being given a failing 
grade (43% agree/35% disagree) 

i 

10. Allow studdnts to enroll in courses 
they feel they can handle regardless 
of test scores (44% agree/32% disagree) 




Recommendations 
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VI RECOMMHNIMTIONS 

Till' Amorliwiii (.'(.llefle Teailng ServU:,) (ACT) 1h vury dear in 
ItH Hiipport ol ihe literature reKarcUiii! Uu! 1 nut Uutlond ' ii rolo 
III the retention proceiSe. Accord! ng to He.rl nndNoui(iy7y, 
p. 5), "the most Impflrtant factors In Htudent retention clearly 
reveai tlu- ( Individual ly.ed) ciunpuH-wlde nature of the iauue." 

Conaeriuently, the Institution la goln{; to be auc ceBsful In 
tiarneaalna t he_f^rjces t hat can Initiate retention eFfoFtT' 
g^HPUfl-wlde awarenesg^ojga ntzatlon, an d ~coop eratlon are criti- 
cal. " 

As part of this study, a campus retention ^udlt was adminis- 
tered to selected personnel. It attempted to determine, In some 
measure, the extent of campus awareness rcRardlng retention end 
its associated issues. The audit (Appendix F) consisted of a 
series of 36 queetlons, and was administered to members of the 
Retention Committee, the Dean of the Collcige , Division 
Chairpersons, and selected full-time faculty members. Thirteen 
forms were completed and returned from the 25 originally dis- 
tributed. The results are summarized below. 

If retention effor ts are to succeed on-campus, grea t e r 
awareness must exist among College personnel regarding what~l!8 
m eant by retention and who it is we are spe cifically trying to 
retain . — 

The audit reveals a mixed level of such retention awareness 
among some key personnel within the Institution, especially as it 
relates to retentio n data (audit items l-A, Appendix F) . While 
the respondents indicate a high degree of awareness of lurses or 
departments showing large attrition rates, there la little 
knowledge of factors such as how many full-time entering freshmen 
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eventually gracUiate or lUirnlHt hoyand tU^Lr first j/ear, cirop-rtutr 

rnttjo ot new ntvuhiuLH (hiring tlu»lr Mrut hIx wooUh, or 

clwir/icturlBt:lcH of the drop-out proiio HtvuUiui: niul liio roanorui Inr 

wJ thdrawlnfj; from tho CollCf^ci, 

It" I'u tent ion jfjair^to are^^^t^^^ huccuckI on-campuB , ji^ cllmalo 

.nutB t nxlai Which 1 h coopcrral.^^^^ ..llVjLlJiV.^' ^ Q^L whi^TT n^olTe^^ 

dcn li^i an Jj2£tJj:jitiona^i jpriprluy 

KetipondontH agree Homewhar. thai there ia visible evidence of 
tlie College 'a exoeutlve oificern' commitment to improving our 
retention of students. Beyond that fact however, are some indi- 
cated deflclenciea which suggest poaalble areas for change if the 
retent ion climate Is to be Improved on campus (audit Items 5-13, 
Appendix F). More specif icai ly It suggests that: 

A. Data from thl.8 study should be systematically 
sliared with faculty and staff and routinely 
used to shape or refine programs and services. 

B. Continued attempts should be made to actively 
seek the opinions of our faculty and staff 
relating to retention Improvement efforts, or 
programs • 

C. Those who will be affected by major changes 
from this report should be allowed to partici- 
pate In the decision making process—provided 
that their Input does not exclusively reflect 
personal vested Interests • . 

D. A clear expectation should be established at 
the highest levels for cooperative efforts at 
addressing retention and the related Issues 
which are outlined herein. 

If retention efforts are to succeed on-campus , Individ ual 
Divisional strategies must be adopted Which are geared toward 
retaining our students, and rewarding Xhe efforts of those who do 
so. 

Based upon/ the audit, the College scores highly on the as- 
sessment of pre^-enrpllment strategies geared .toward reducing 
attrition (audit litems 14-19, Appendix F). Respondents agree 
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thai, thuro in m\ (ihuuivuhlo link h(U:woon Qollo^oUi mUiuton 
iuul tho adt i V 1 1 tcui o( t\u^ Aihnl hu loufi 01; I Ice, ihnt hiukUmUh aro 
HLronH'y oiioourafj;t»(l l.o parti iU|)/U:iJ! In a compruluinulvu uriiMU at. I on 
prof(ram prior to euro L Linnnt. » tluU: a tandardi/ed naneaainent data 
arts u«(ul Ln courau placuMiuun: declHloaa, and that actlvltlen and 
Hurvlctu) arii offurud/ mandated for thoae ntudeintn who exhibit 
apecial noedu. 

Keaponneb to b t rnte^{io» which are directly or indirectly re- 
lated t o retent ion once the student is enrolled, however, reflect 
attitudes and perapectlvos whicl» should bd addreased (audit items 
20-30, Appendix K). They are included in the recommendations 
below. Tt might be well to point out here, that those who com- 
pleted the questionnaire acknowledged the work of the Financial 
Aid Office. Most, saw it as being "adequately staffed and trained 
to process applications as well as to serve as a 
preliminary/first step counseling contact for students." Other 
than that, responses to retention strategy items find: 

A. that good academic advising is not currently, but 
should be formally recognized and rewarded 

as part of ao individuals salary determination. 

B. that excellence in the classroom is not currently, 
but should also be recognized and rewarded 

as part of the salary determination. 

C. that the performance of all academic advisors 
is not currently, but should be evaluated in 
a standard, systematic way. 

D* that the College should continue, and expand, 
it professional development programs, and 
link .participation to promotion decisions. 

£. that the College might have neglected, and 
needs to reemphasize, the objectives of the 
academic advising program while carefully 
articulating the responsibility for meeting 
these objectives. 
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I'Mnally, fche And 1 1; noniu^rnu IIhuU with Colle/^t* Mtt'ar.<iKUia 

Huartul l/lwa^lL nl* mIu<Iu(Mm whn luivo UdM:, or who nva 

\)\iU\\\\\\y, Cii loMvn, tl\<j Ijuil: llution (audit Uoinn :U -3h, ApiiondU 

!')• Af];aln, thti iiwuKh are Hni^^^tist i vo of change. Koy porutninul on 

rampuM ai u I lul i cai- 1 uk the. manl to; 

K. d(iVol.op a clearly .deflnod College-wido 
ayijtom for oarly Idoril: 1. f leal Ion at thu 
drop-oui. prono atudoni. t;linl trlgmna an 
a p p I o p r .1 ii r. v 1 n t: tu v o u 1 1 on o t r a t ti f? y • 

G. maiulatti exit latisrviciwo for all otudenta 
who .L«avc the CollwKe. 

II. provide prevlouHly enrolled atndenta with 
periodic rouiiuderH of College offeringB 
and Information regarding re-enrollment. 

In addition to the recommendations suggested by the Andlt, 

there are aeveral which were compiled by Committee members bafled 

upon results from the study data and recommendations cited in the 

national literature. A general reading will reveal that all of 

the following strategies vary in complexity and scope. While 

some involve the expenditnre of effort, others will require both 

effort and financial resources. 

It is recommended that priority be given to con ducting 
research which provides a continuing source of informatio n on at- 
trition and retention related statistics, and which serves a s a 
catalyst for retention improvement strategies. '■ ' 

All of the information outlined within the committees report 
is seminal. It is capable of generating inquiry and assisting in 
the formulation of College procedures. However, to be effective, 
the research must be organized, analyzec^ ^nd presented on a con- 
tinuous basis. Consideration should be given to insure that this 

o 
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l\\ rolarloii r.o ihoMM nnuxw which arw hiinhur (Ujfinud, 

tahllMli Monu! inuuio ol^ vocational dliortloo, LoaraloH nbowl )ol) 
riMiulrumcMita aiul opporrain It ioti clotu* lo hointi , an wt; I 1 an aH - 
HoclattMl Joh Miiari!U tochnlqiuui, rank amoiif/, tlio tcMi moat n(»odecl 
Hcjrvlcoa cited by studonta, In addition, many ot tliom Irnve Indl-- 
catod a wl J.1 lu|t$noHH to proJon^ their educational ntay for the 
chance to acquire more marketable job akillB or to obtain new job 
experiencGB, Students are, in effect, prepared to sacrifice for 
substan tive services which they see as worthwhile. 

It is recommended that the College fund the expansion ol 
developmental and academic s upport services to students. 

Five of the top ten needs expressed by students support this 
particular recommendation. The m ost frequently cited need by 
students is to increase math skills. Not surprisingly, mathe- 
matics is one of the disciplines which also shows dispropor- 
tionately high inefficiency rates. Other needs cited include im- 
proving writing, reading and study skills, and are supported by 
data in the^ report which is equally telling. At this point in 
time, and based upon the data, the College must give serious 
thought to increasing both staff and services affiliated with the 
mathematics lab and the Developmental Education Program. 
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_gowiH__,_ 

Olluu^ (lata auf^H*:iMrM ihai many o( our mimcUhuh ^Io not unilnralaiMl 

wUv thif.y nit? horo, winii ih«y cnw itH|)Oi»e:, upon aiiMv^il w wh«rM 

tlujy aru hu/ultul afnu t'helr CoIIokm oHptulonrts 

Wl»i lo at Kruduilrk Cominuolty (lolliijjjo our ^itiulonla, tiHptii' la I " 

ly tho youi»m;M' onou , 1 aro a juo^u ^ aoiloa ot choicoa, To 

u^ioofeie wlMuly, thoy uimmI 1 alonnatlon <lltiiuoiU from that wlilrh la 

rtjcolvod in tho claBaroomi Wo mviHt aak 11 thoy are obtalnluK ft. 

Aro thoy aware of Ihu wldo rauKO of prof^ramH and coiirHwu, ol the 

design and roqiilrcMnenta of their programH, eind of the content and 

purpoBti of individual conrflen? Do they know about the Hupport 

services; counseling, advising > testing, financial aid, remedial 

couraea, that can improve their academic performance? Have the 

assessed their own educational and vocational goals , the 1 r 

strengtho and interests, do that ' their choices are worthwhile? 

The student who is to receive full benefit from his experience 

must be able to answer yes to these and similar questions. 

It is recommended that as part of the annual budget request, 
each Division Head be required to present 1) information o n 
specific efforts being made to understand the retention/attritioi i 
issues related to our campus, and 2) information describina^ 
specific programs^ policies, practices, or other efforts designed 
to improve the retention of our students* 

The fact is well established that retention of students is a 

broad, complex- issue which deserves and necessitates the 

cooperation of the Institution at large. It follows that funding 
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MhiUihl ,ilt,u .iu»tiii|.u- tlio iUigr^ui In will, h m i ii.l I y I vi».<d , .> iiMlliy, 
ur ,\ imitu tiHi roiii I llnitnH m ( lui aoal or flu; approiirlrtt a rwiuuMDit 

-^iLIliU Urn .i'^All*^ii»^.r.jU».*^^ will oh ln4)ldm*ii»F n^^rMMMwry Tmii^^ 

i)rUMU:i5(| lowrud Ht vulont M in ^, «onor*d uuauo, tnul wlUoh i^il i ,i 
aooouiu- t or vnrl^u iiiUM In Konlri, ^ovo lopnuuUui I ami iimUu tty 

mt^uiun* ot oM'on nhunUI ditxu>unl at <Mupl()yln« orKaiiir.nilonal 
tec|uilquo«\^hl(:h lurtlier doflnu and rufluo the npocltlo huhUum 
to be tttjrvaJK afl well ini t\w uuodu to b« mot, by my partlcuilar 
practice or policy (Son Appendix F, Tablu 1). 

j^^^JLe^j-ecommom tjie^ appropriate funct tonal areaH of 

the Co llege conBldTr t l7c fo llowrnigE atr a toftlea ^oTrnTr^ ^iit^ 
trltion and maxi mizing retonti o n . — 
General Infltltuti onal S trateglea 

A. Develop and implement an academic articulation 
program for county secondary achools. 

B. Increase the availability of computer reaources/ 
services to staff for research and advising 
purposes. 

C. Implement training seminars for all staff with 
the goal of reducing unnecessary student 
referrals . 

D. Mandate College--wlde etophasis on human relations 
and public relations skills. Provide opportuni- 
ties for the training in and evaluation of such 
skills. 

£• Establish study areas throughout the College 
which are accessible and inviting. 
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A. 
B. 
. C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 

G. 
H. 

I. 
J. 



Aggresslvaly pursue the hiring of more part-time 
sLudenLs through the use of federal funding, 
cooperative education mechanisms, etc. 

Revitali.z*! the physical accommodations for 
students (e.g* , lounges, cafeteria, field 
house) making them more attractive and 
accessible for student involvement. 

Re-assess all College procedures with the 
goal of streamlining and eliminating 
duplication > 



Academic Strategies 



Conduct an in-depth community academic needs 
analysis. 

Assess reasons and remedies for disproportion- 
ate course inefficiency rates. 

Research alternative instruction formats for 
the teaching of introductory courses. 

Assess overall enrollment patterns for specific 
time periods where classes are scheduled. 

Analyze the effects of the current fuJI-lime/ 
part-time faculty rates. 

Update descriptions of all course offerings 
and course requirements. Utilize language 
which is understandable and meaningful to 
traditional and non-traditional students. 
Implement a system which provides ready 
access tp such information for students. 

Establish procedures for evaluating and awarding 
life experience credits. 

Evaluate text costs, usage and turnover rates 
for all courses with the goal of minimizing 
turnover and costs and maximizing usage. 

Increase the frequency, and computerize the 
format of academic progress evaluations. 

Decrease the quantity of class additions, 
cancellations and corrections by Division 
Chairpersons. Eliminate all schedule errors 
that are avoidable by more accurate planning 
and proofing of schedules. 
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K. Examine the possibility of constructing the 
academic schedule one year in advance. 

L. Revise drop-add forms so that reasons for 
course changes are stated in a checklist 
fashion. Insure that complete and accurate 
information is provided by students, 

M. Require all schedule changes which indicate a 
credit decrease to be signed by a staff member 
before processing . 

N. Establish work/credit ratios to assist in 
decisions regarding number of credits to b« 
carried. Enforce credit restrictions for 
high risk students. 

0. Research the potential for Increasing 

associations between academic courses and 
job related experiences. 

P. Mandate advisor conferences for all total 
withdrawals by students. 

Q. Isolate specific courses showing high 
Inefficiency rates. 

R. Reeval uate and enforce course pre— requisites 
for courses • 

S. Promote 'credit by exam' procedures, 

T. Develop strateo;ies for reducing student 
boredom in clatis. 

U. Increase the quantity and quality of instruc- 
tor feedback on student papers, exams, etc.. 
Provide t more opporj ijiinities for the assessment 
of student's academic progress. 

V. Reevaluate the method and effectiveness of 

current academic goal setting/planning process. 

W. Mandate office-hours and orientation for 
part-time faculty. 

X. Reevaluate faculty promotion policies and 
Institute financial reward system for 
excellence in teaching and academic advising. 

Y. Examine the effects of self-paced versus 
lecture teaching formats on student satis- 
faction and performance. 
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Z. Provide faculty with procedures for early 
detection and referral of students with 
academic . weaknesses. 

AA. Reevaluate academic program requirements 

to permit more student flexibility In course 
selection. 

BB. Develop mechanisms for Increasing the 

quantity and quality of student/faculty 
academic Interaction. 

CC. Provide Learning Resource Center with 

copies of course texts for use on a limited 
time basis. 



Developmental Education Strategies 



A. Implement/expand testing and placement 
services for part-time students , and 
''problem learners** who are over twenty- 
one. 



B. Re-institute the math-anxiety program 
and Increase support services (tutors , 
program coordinator, specialized work- 
shops) for math and chemistry courses.) 

C. Provide math pre-testlng and placement 
for entering s"tudent8. 

D. Increase faculty and student awareness 
of reading facilities/diagnostics for 
students. 



E. Expand the College's tutorial program. 

F. Provide workshops designed to Increase 

— students awareness of College level course 
demands, work expectation^ , etc. 

G. Encourage the creation of developmental 
program offerings to accommodate the 
numbers and range of students who are 
not primary remediation candidates but 
who have potential for benefiting from 
such offerings. 

H. Input Nelson-Denny test entrance scores 
into student master data base to provide 
more accurate student teaching procedures. 




I. Create a position for a study Bkills 
counselor to specialize in providing 
aosistance to students through individual 
and group formats. 



Student Development Recommendations 

J , 

A. Assess the effectiveness of the current 
academic advising system. 

B. Explore methods for increasing student 
involvement within the College governance/ 
activity structure. 

C. Provide increased staff for the advising 
of part-time students. 

D. Increase student awareness of financial 
aid alternatives available to them. 

£• Increase the quantity of all evening 
services available to students. 

F. Increase the quantity and qufi^ity of both 
cooperative education and placement 
services. 

G. Provide consistent evening counseling and 
advising services to students. 

H. Review function and effectiveness of the 
Career Resource Center and provide expanded 
job/economy Information pertinent to 
Frederick County, 

I. Provide ongoing instruction in a variety of 
formats in areas of job-seeking skills and 
occupational information gathering. 

J. Emphasize and offer programs and services 
which help students to clearly define long 
range goals and objectives beyond their 
college experience. 

K. Offer Increased activities for married and 
older students. 

L. Make modified articulation pamphlets to 

students available which outline transfer— 
rable courses to selected colleges. 
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Me 



Design specialized orientation programs to 
meet the needs of student- sub-populations'. 
Expand orientation for new students to 
Include follow-up sessions during their 



first semester* 

N. Prbvide orientation programs for students 
who enter during spring semester. 

0, Develop programs to educate parents of our 
younger students regarding the expectations, 
goals and procedures associated with "going 
to college." 

P. Offer group advising workshops throughout 
the year to focus on course selection, 
transfer requirements, etc.. 

It is recommended that a forum be established for the on- 
going discussion of retention issues and strategies a mong key 
personnel. " 

The nature of retention is clear by now. If rcitention ef- 
forts are to succeed , thiey must be ongoing and broad based* 
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Summary 
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,..VII EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Tho Status Report on Attrition and Retention of Students 
looks at five aspects of the retention issue as it relates to 
Frederick Communliy College; enrollment patterns, when and why 
studonts drop classes and/or withdraw from the College, which 
academic disciplines show the highest rates of successful or 
unsuccessful completion by students,, what our students greatest 
needs are, and how they feel about the services the College is 
providing. A conclusion as to whether or not the College is 
experiencing a ^'retention problem'* has been deliberately omitted 
from the report. That is up to the reader to decide. Like so 
many things, retention is a relative concept which depends upon 
the definition used, the methodology employed, the philosophy of 
the institution and the latitude of tolerance of executive officers 
regarding what constitutes an acceptable or an unacceptable practice 

The report finds that enrollment figure^r show progressive 
growth at the College during the last five years. This is a 
strong and desirable position. There is some evidence however, that 
we are not retaining new students. There is an indication that as 
many as 60% of niew students at the College are not bn-campus one 
year later. National statistics estimate that '*less^ than half of 
entering first year students in community colleges are likely to 
return to college for a- second year." About 20% will graduate. 
Statistics. from four-year colleges and universities within Maryland 
indicate a 55% drop-out rate over a four year period. Unfortunately 

ten of the other \fourteen Maryland community colleges have no 

1 - . 
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retention studies available for comparisons, .This and other 
national data suggests that the College is one of the few two- 
year institutions nationwide who are demonstrating active, 
ongoing interest In this area. Data was unavailable from those 
who do at the time this report was written. 

Attrition and retention rates jdo not appear to be uniform 
for all academic disciplines throughout the College, Aviation, 
Agriculture, Nursing and Human Services represent those disciplines 
which show high successful completion rates by students. Prepara- 
tory Chemistry, Mathematics, Drama, and Developmental English do 
not. The report does not project reasons for the differential 
rates, but cautions against acquiring high completion rates at 
the cost of academic standards. 

Why students drop classes or withdraw from the College entirely 
is a complex question. National literature describes the rate as 
"alanning" and reports that many students d6 so because of reasons 
which are ins true tionally related. The data in the report does 
not support this. The report agrees with the fact that far too 
many schedule changes are processed by our students. However, it 
finds that both the number of changes and the reasons for changing 
are Influenced by time and student status. Job conflicts, personal 
conflicts, and changes in personal goals^ are cited most frequently 
by our students as reasons for changing or dropping their classes. 

Traffic out of the College is heaviest prior to « the fourth 
week of the semester, diminishes during the fifth to eighth week, 
and increases again in the ninth to twelfth week. Most of those 
who withdraw are part-time students, and many are female. The 
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single largest reason given for withdrawing is '*porsondi . '* 
Important to note, however. Is that a large number of our students 
are permitted to change a course or drop out entirely without 
having had any staff contact prior to do.ing so. Generally, the 
student who withdraws is not in academic jeopardy. Doeis this 
exonerate the instructional process from influencing a student's 
decision to withdraw? To some extent it does, to another extent 
it does not. 

Stvidents characterize the College as friendly, and comfortable; 
and perceive the faculty as being fair, clear in what they expect, 
and attentive to the questions of students. Faculty receive mixed 
evaluations however, regarding other practices employed in the 
classroom. For many of our students, corrected exams and papers 
^are returned late and once returned, provide insufficient feedback 
regarding the students' performance. In addition, there is evidence 
to suggest that some faculty are consistently unprepjared and that 
the classroom experience is boring. This would suggest that there 
are some points of abrasion which might potentially wear down an 
individuals commitment to the educational process. 

Other abrasion points concern advising and administrative 
practices'. Far too. many of our students fail to understand what 
their personal goals are and how their coursework fits into their 
college experience. In some respects, they are*'contented but 
ignorant of the rationale which lends meaning to actions. 

The College could also reexamine ^ts administrative practices. ^ 
Inaccurate referral Information, administrative error, and what 
are seen as long administrative processes are hurting our relation- 
ship with some of our students. Overall that relationship is 
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healthy; however, sjome adjustments are indicated. 

While the reasons for attending Frederick Community College 
vary somewhat According to sex and age of students, students 
generally state that they are coming here to become more informed, 
to obtain a degree, or to meet some need related to their job. 
.They are not coming to meet n(^w people or to learn to solve 
persorval or community problems. 

^ The number one need expressed by students in the College is 
help with increasing their math skills. Four of the top ten needs 
however, are related directly to occupations and careers. Students 
are also expressing requests for help in such academic Bkills as 
test taking, study methods, and improving reading comprehension. 
The chapter which discusses students' needs provides overwhelming 
evidence for increased support of the College's Developmental 
Education and Career Planning/Placement services . This is also 
supported by the fact that many of our students indicate experiencing 
some type of study related problems, and problems that result from 
an unrealistic notion regarding what is involved in the college 
experience. 

The recomn\endations which were formulated by the Committee 
are too extensive to be summarized here. Let it simply be stated 
that they are broad based, pragmatic and attainable. The report 
projects a profile of an organization which is intrinsically 
healthy. The recommendations provide a perspective for promoting 
that health. As with other organizations, the College cannot 
afford to be complacent or seek guidance based exclusively upon 
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Intuition. The Committee's report is offered as ian alternative 
and as a mechanism for assisting the College to continually 
provide a product to students which is indeed, habit forming. 
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Table 1 



Appendix A 



NUMBER OF ENROLLEES AND GRADUATES 
(1975-Pre8ent) 



Academic Enrollment Graduates 

Year Semester Total PT FT FTE AA Cert Total 



1 Q 7 ^ 


Fal 1 


1775 


578 


1197 


466 








1976 


Spring 


1688 


546 


1142 


448 


155 


10 


165 


1 Q7f> 


r a X i 


1 D O Q 


621 


1207 


483 








1977 


Spring 


• 1594 


552 


1042 


434 


136 


7 


143 


1977 


Fall 


1899 


662 


1237 


511 








1978 


Spring 


1 ^Al 


Dob 


y 77 'J 


430 


126 


20 


146 


1978 


Fall 


1741 


552 


1189 


442 








1979 


i Spring 


1597 


485 


1112 


411 


153 


36 


189 


1979 


! Fair 


1810 


585 


1225 


478 








1980 


j Spring 


1691 


549 


1142 


440 


154 


37 


191 


1980 


1 Fall 


2116 


712 


1404 


.557 








1981 


Spring' 


2125 


683 


1442 


548 


111 


41 


152 


1981 


Fall 


2719 


877 


1842 


692 








1982 1 


Spring 


2610 


792 


1818 


660 


144 


36 


180 


1 

1982 


Fall 


3043 


959 


2084 


773 








1983 1 


Spring 


3121 


849 


2272 


754 


178 


52 


230 
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Table 1 

Fall-to-Fan 
Enrollment Effects - 
(1978-1982) 





Enrollment 


F . T . E . 




Effect 


Effect 


Year 


N/% 


N/7« 


1978-79 


+69(+3.9) 


+36(+8, 1) 


1979-80 


+306(+16.9) 


+79 (+16. 5) 


1980-81 


+603{+28.4) 


+135(+24,2) 


19 ol-o2 


+324(+il . 9 ) 


+81(+11.7) 


TOTAL 


X = +325.50(+15.?7) 


X - +82.7(+15. 12) 


OVERALL 


EFFECT=INCREASE 






Table 3 






Spring-to-Spring 






Enrol Iment Effects 






(1978-1983) 


- 




Enrollment 


F.T/E.,. 


Academic 


Effect 


Effect 


Year 


N/% 


N/% 


1978-79 


+54(+3.4) 


-19(-4.4) 


1979-80 


+94 (+5. 8) 


+29(+7,0) 


1980-81 


+434(+25.6) 


+108(+24.5) 


1981-82 


4-485(+22.8) 


+112(+20.4), 


1982-83 


+5n( + 19.5) 


+94(+14.2) 


TOTAL 


X = +315.60(+15.42 


X = +64.80(+l2'. 3^ 



OVERALL EFFECT^ INCREASE 
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Table 4 



Appendix A 



Spring- to-Fall 
Enrol Iment Effects 
(1978-1982) 



Academic 
Year 



Enrol Iment 
Effect 

N77» 



F.T.E. 
Effect 

N/% 



197? 
197Q 
1980 
1981 
1982 



+198(+12.8) 
+231(+14.6) 
+425(+25.1) 
+594(+27.9) 
+424(+16.2) 



TOTAL X = +374.40(+19.32) 

OVERALL EFFECT^ INCREASE 



+12(+2.7) 
+67(+16.3) 
+117(+26.5) 
+144(+26.2) 
+113(+17. 1) 



X = +90.60(+17,76) 



Table 5 



Fall-to-Spring 
Mid-year Enrollment Effects 
(1978-1983) 



Enrollment Effect 



F.T.E. Effect 



Year 


N/% 


N/7. / 


1978-79 


-144(-8) 


-31(-7) 


1979-80 


-119(-6.5) 


-38(-7.9) 


1980-81 


+9(+.4) 


-9(-1.6) 


1981-82 


-109(-4) 


-32(-4.6) 


1982-83 


+78(+2.5) 


-19(-2.4) 


TOTAL 


X = -57(-3.12) 


'X= -25.8(-4.72) 



OVERALL EFFECT=DECREASE 
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FREDERICK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FORMER STUDENT 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Enter your Social 
Security Number 

Dear Formef Student, 

In the past couple of weeks you have received a post card from the 
l-resident of the College requesting your participation in a study that 
we are currently conducting. Your participation simply means that you 
take the next 5 minutes to complete the attached questionnaire and return 
it to me by March 25 in the envelope provided. I hope that you'll help. 

Please k .ow that the information requested will be kept completely 
confidential and that you will never be individually Identified on any 
report prepared from this survey. The request that you provide your 
social security number above is for research purposes only and avoids 
asking you to complete a more detailed questionnaire. 
i ' ■ ' 

Surveys such as this help us to gather valuable information from . 
students and former students ... the ones who know Frederick Community 
College the best. 

Thank you for your time and your help- 



Sincerely , 





)r. John C. Sheldon 
Assistant Director of 
Student Development 



you 

^ have been selected 
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We would like to know why you are no longer 
at Frederick Community College, Please help 
us by circling the numbers of ALL the reasons 
that contributed to your decision not to re- 
enroll according to how strongly you were 
Influenced by each. 



/ 



Regarding Course Design 

1. The course title, description or outline did 
not follow the material covered. 

2. Class discussions, films, etc. were not helpful, 

3. Textbooks were too difficult to read. 

4. Laboratory meetings were poorly planned or 
equipped . 

5. Term papers and research activities took too 
much time. 

6. Exams and quizzes seemed unfair. 

7. Outside reading and homework did not help 
me learn course material. 

8. Grading was done unfairly. 

Other, please specify: ' 



0 
0 
0 



' O 



Qj 
O 



2 
2 
2 



Qj 
O 



4 

4 
4 



Regarding Choice of Courses 

9. The course(s) I took did not help me gain my 
educational or career goals. 

10. The College did not offer courses I wanted 
to take. 

11. Courses were offered at a time when I could 
not take them. 

12. Wheii I registered, the courses I wanted were 
not open or available. 

Other, please specify: 



0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3' 



4 
4 
4 
4 



Regarding Content of Courses 

13. Material covered was too easy to be maaningful. 

14. Lectures were difficult to understand. 

15. Material covered was not what I wanted. 
Other, please specify: J 



0 i 
0 1 
0 1 
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16. Felt that in$tf actors did not know the 
course materials. 

17. Instructors were difficult to reach for 
help outside of class. 

18. Instructors took too much tinve on materials 
not related to the course. 

Other, please specify: 



Regarding Academic Support Services 

19. College offices were not open when I needed 
them. 

20. Needed more help choosing and registering 
f for clashes. 

21. Textbooks and other required materials 
were not available. 

22. Library materials were not helpful. 

23. Library staff was not helpful. 

Other* please specify: 



Regarding Academic Achievement/Personal Goals 

2A. Did not have the necessary course background 
to do college Icval work. 

25. .Lost interest in continuing my education. 

26. Saw no reason for thft remaining courses 
required in my program. 

27. Changed my goals so that I did not need a 
college eduqation, 

28. Course work seemed too much like high school* 

29. My educational goals had been met by the 
College., 

30. My grades were not what I had expected or 
felt I deserved. 

Other, please specify: [ 
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/ ReRarding Financial Ruasuns 

/ 

' 31. My financial aid (loans, 9tc . ) was cancel lad. 
32, Did not know about financial aid. 
1 33. Did nnt carry enough credits "to get -financial, 
aid. 

34. Textbooks cost too much. 

35. Had to use my money for other things. 

36. Could not pay the tuition all at once and 
the CJollege did not offer any other payment 
plan. 

Other, please specify: 



0/ 



0; 
O 



4-° 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



<J 



O 



0/ 

o 



Qj 

O 



Regarding Other Reasons 

37. Didn't like the unfriendly "feeling of College 

life. ^ ^^01234 

38. Felt there should bk. more to the "collejge 

experience.** 0 12 3 4 

39. Felt 1 was not helped enough by College staff. 0 12 3 4 

40. Expected more personal contact with teachers. 0 12 3 4 

41. Expected better campus resources, i.e., 
lounge/TV/game /room, walk-in .learning lab, 

DP terminals for student use, cafeteria, etc. 0 12 3 4 

42. Athletic programs did not meet my needs. 0 12 3 4 
43; Had problems arranging for child care. 0 12 3 4 

44. Expected to get involved in more out of 

class activities. 0 12 3 4 

45. Wanted to transfer early to anotl^er college. 0 12 3 4 

46. Personal reasons such as marriage, family, 

health problems, etc. kept me from returning. 0 1.2 3 4 

47. Weather and travel difficulties kept me from 

returning. 0 1 2 3 4 

48. Temporarily ''burned out" from school; expect 

to return in the future. .01234 

49. ' Conflicts with my job were too great. 0 1 2 3 4 

50. Career changes made college program unnecessary. 0 1 2 3 4 

51. Had special needs or interests which were 

best served by another college. 0 12 3 4 

Other, please specify: 



Please check one: 
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" / / I plan to continue my education at F.C.C. at some future time, 

.'7 / I plan to continue my education at a college other than F.C.C. 

/ J I do not plan to continue my education in the near future. 

■ ■■ 128 . 



A A A A A 

si:x 

A A A A A 



A A A A A A A A A A A A A IJ U I) S S 'I' A li U 



Appendix 8 



A^i^AAAAAAAA 



A T ION 0 

, ^ MY l»KKI()L) 

A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A 



SEX 

MALE 
FEMALE 



PERIOD 

COUNT I 
ROW PCT I FIRST SECOND 
COL PCT I 

TOT PCT I II 2 
1 

1 I 576 
I 65.2 
I 39.4 
I 26.2 

-I 

2 I 885 
I 67.2 
I 60.6 
I 40.2 

«1 

COLUMN 1461 197 

TOTAL 66.4 9.0 





THIRD ROW 
TOTAL 

3 1 

1 

229 I e&3 
25.9 I 40. 1 

42.3 I 

10.4 I 
1 

313 I 1317 
23.8 I 59.9 
57.7 I 
14.2 I 

1 

542 2200 
24.6 100.0 



Tabic 1 

PrcMiqency of Change 
by Sax 
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CATEGORY LABEL 



RELATIVE ADJUOTEI> CUMULATIVE 
ABSOLUTE FREQUENCY FREQUENCY ADJ FREQ 
CODE FREQUENCY ( PERCENT) ( PERCENT) ( PERCENT) 

66.4 

75. A 

100. 0 



^ FIRST 


I 


U6l 


66.6 


66.6 


SECOND 


2 


19/ 


9.0 


9.0 


THIRD 


3 


562 


26.6 


26.6 




TOTAL 


2200 


100.0 


100.0 



AppiMuMx W 
Tablu 2 



Table 2 ' 

Number of Changes According 
to Four Week Period 
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STATUS 

CATKGORY IhWKl 

FULL 

PART 



KlCIXriVK ADJIISTI2I) CUMIILATIVK 

ADSOIUTK FRKQUENCY FRK()UKNCY AlJJ Vim) 

CODK PURQUKNCY ( PKRCRNT) ( PKRCr,m') ( PRRCKNT) 

1 1105 50.2 50,2 50,2 

2 1095 /(9.8 ^19.8 100,0 
■TOTAL 2200 100,0 / 100,0 



Table 1 

Student Status and 
Number of Changes 
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EFKKCT 



HEUTIVK ADJUSTED CUMOLATIVK 



CM'K(;OHY UHKIi 


CODE 


AliaOlUTE 
PHEQIIENCY 


PKEQUENCY 
(PERCENT) 


PREQUENCY 
(PERCENT) 


ADJ PREQ 
(PEKCRNT) 


PRGGHG 


I 


190 


9.0 


9.0 


9.0 


INCRKASE 


2 


311 


Wf.l 


14.1 


23.1 


DECREASE 


3 


830 


37.7 


37.7 


60.9 


NO 




A52 


20,5 


20.5 


81.4 


UU 


5 


409 


18.6 


18.6 


100.0 




TOTAl 


2200 


100.0 


100.0 





IVible h 



Table A 



Overall Effect of 
Schedule Changes 
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UKASON 

AUHOLUTK 

CATISamY LAUKl 001)15 FUKQUKNCY 



BCHKIKION 


I 


162 


joncoN 


2 


2.14 


OUTCON 


3 


(13 


CLSCAN 




143 


PERSONAL 


5 


139 


DISSAT W INSTK 


6 


24 


DISSAT W COURSE 


7 


70 


DISSAT W PKOG 


8 


118 


OTHER DISAT 


9 


102 


NEVER GOT AID 


10 


5 


NO MNTN AID 


11 


1 


VET RELATED 


12 


2 


GOALS CHNGD 


13 


208 


NONE STATED 


14 


907 


OUT OF RANGE 




2" 




TOTAL 


2200 



im^T in ADJ umi) c:umui,at ivr 

I'HKQUKNCY FUKQU15N(JY AOJ I'KKQ 
( PKHCKNT) ( PKKGKN^r) ( PEUCKNT) 



7.4 


7.4 


7.4 


10.6 


10.6 


in.o 


3.H 


3.U 


2U» 


6.5 


6.5 


2n.3 


6,3 


6.3 


34.6 


1.1 


1.1 


35.7 


3.2 


3.2 


38*9 


5.4 


5.4 


44.3 


4.6 


4.6 


48.9 


.2 


.2 


49.1 


.0 


.0 


49.2 


.1 


.1 


49.3 


9.5 


9.5 


58.7 


41.2 


4K3 


100.0 


• 1 


MISSING 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Table 


5 





Reasons for Schedule 
Changes: All Students 
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133 



Appenilix W 



Tnblu 6 
riuaaonfl for Schodulu Changu 



Male Fenmlo 



„ Full--Tlme Part-Time Pull-Tlmo Part-Tlmo 

N/% N/% N/% m 



Schedule Conflict 


29/5.8% 


17/4.5% 


63/10.4% 


53/7.4% 


Job. Conflict 


35/7.0Z 


60/15.7% 


44/7.3% 


95/13.3% 


Outside Conflict 


18/3.6% 


20/5.2% 


12/2.0% 


33/4.6% 


Class Cancelled 


28/5.6% 


33/8.6% 


35/5.8% 


47/6.6% 


Personal Conflict 


12/2.4% 


24/6.3% 


30/5.0% 


73/10.2% 


Dissat. w/ Instr. 


6/1.2% 


3/. 8% 


5/. 8% 


10/1.4% 


D.isoat. w/ Cnuvse 


12/2.4% 


12/3.1% 


24/4.0% 


22/3.1% 


Disaat. w/ Progress 


34/6.8% 


18/4.7% 


33/5.5% 


33/4.6% 


Other Dissat. 


31/6.2% 


13/3.4% 


24/4.0% 


34/4.8% 


Never got aid 


2/. 4% 


3/. 8% 


0/0 


1/.1% 


Vet. Related 


l/.2% 


l/.3% 


0/0 


0/0 


Goals Changed 


42/8.4% 


34/8.9% 


71/11.8% 


61/8.6% 


No Reason Stated 


250/50.0% 


144/37.7% 


262/43.4% 


251/35.2% 



Significance « p ,001 



s 
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ClIMIIRATT 



(?,QUNT 

ROW per 

COL PCT 
TOT PCT 



CUMHRATT 

; ONK TO 3IX 



SEVN TO FIFTEEN 



SIXTEEN TO THIRT 



THRTYONE OR MORE 



NONE 



COLUMN 
TOTAL 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


^ ^ 4* ^ 


(1 r< 0 n 


9 T A H 1) 


L A T I 












'k "Ai ii ± 

T T T T T 


t. k k k k 

^ " T T T 


jt ^ ^ ^ 

T* T T 'r 


^ ill til 
f f f f v 


^ M k 


ClIMHRKRN 

I 










I ONE TO Q 


BEVN TO 


BIXTEIN 


TliftTYONE 


NONE 


AAA 


ir T L- T p' F kj 


T n T 1 1 r r*' r 


ncf M n p r 




' I i 


I 2 


I 3 


I 4 J 


[ 


1 100 


I 0 1 


( 0 


i 0 ] 


f , ^ ' 


I 97.3 


1 .0 


[ .0 


I .0 1 


[ 2\ 7 


i 7 w • O 


T A 1 


. u 






I 47.6 


I .0 


[ .0 


I .0 ] 


[ 1.3 


I 4 


t 45 ] 


[ 0 


I 0 ] 


[ 3 


I 7.7 


I 86. S ] 


[ .0 


I .0 ] 


[ G.B 












I 1.0 


I 19. G ] 


[ .0 


I .0 J 


1.3 


I 1 


I 1 ] 


[ 19 


I 0 ] 


0 


I 4.8 


I 4.0 ] 


[ 90.5 


I .0 ] 


, 0 


A if 










I .4 


I .4 ] 


[ 8.4 


I .0 ] 


. 0 


I 0 


I 0 ] 


[ 1 


I 9 ] 


0 


I .0 


I .0 ] 


10.0 


I 90.0 1 


• 0 


I ,0 


I ,0 ] 


[ Q.O 


I 100,0 ] 


.0 


( .0 


I .0 ] 


.4 


I 4.0 I 


. 0 


\ 0 


I 0 ] 


0 


I 0 1 


33 


I .0 


I .0 ] 


• 0 


I .0 I 


100.0 


I .0 


I .0 I 


.0 


I .0 1 


84.6 


I . 0 


I .0 ] 


• 0 


I ,0 1 


14.5 ] 


113 


46 


20 


9 


39 


49. a 


20.3 


8.8 


4.0 


17.2 



n N ( I r * ♦ »; * 
tmiifu-KN 



ROW 



1 I I 



52 

22.9 



21 
9.3 



10 
4.4 



. 33 
14.5 



227 
100.0 



14 OUT OF 25 ( , .0%) OF THE VALID CELLS HAUE EXPECTED CELL FREQUENCY LESS THA 

MINIftUn EXPECTED CELL FREQUENCY ^ ;396 

RAW CHI SQUARE ^ 771 . 31 592 WI TH 16 DEGREES OF FREEDOM. SIGNIFICANCE - .0000 
CRAMER'S U = 



.92167 

NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS ^ 
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♦ « ii + ♦ * i; (M) ti ti I r'l ft II I rt I I riN I) I ♦ ^ <• ♦ 



(UIUN1 I 

MQ\4 \'V.\ MHIVIUU) T TWnil If) OHIU) TO UtB'n 1 HA I^UU 



COL, PCI 


1 0 




NINf: 0 


ONE N I NL' 




TOT A I 


rivr 1x1 


( 


I 


I 2 


I .1 


I 4 




CUMIIRrtT 1 


' I - 












I 


1 




I I 


I 14 


I I A 


r 1 10 


ONK TO 9IX 


\ 




I 19.1 


\ 12.7 


I I 4 


T 4 f 1 . 7 




{ 






i •M).V 








I 
[ 




I' V i :s 


I 4.2 


I 7.1 




2 


1 




1 Q 


I 4 


1 17 


I »2 


8EVN TO FIFTEEN 


c 


4'). 2 


I I5i4 


I 7» 7 


I 32.7 


I 23.0 




1 


23.3 


I 22.? 


I 17.4 


I 24. /» 






1 


10.2, 


I 3»S 


I 1 .0 


1 7.5 






r 
I 


V 


i 5 


I 3 




I 21 


SiXTtEM TO THIRT 


I 




I 23. a 


I 14.3 


I 19.0 


I 9 . .5 




J 


9.2 


I 13.9 


I 13.0 


I 5. a 






I 


4«0 


I 2.2 


I 1.3 


I 1.8 




4 


I 


6 


I 2 


I 2 


I 0 


I 10 


THRTYONE OR MORE 


I 


<S0. 0 


I 20.0 


I 20«0 


I .0 


I 4.4 




I 


6.1 


I 5.6 


I 8t7 


I .0 






I 


2.7 


I .9 


I »9 


I .0 




5 


I 


1 


I 0 


I 0 


I 32 


I 33 


NONE 




3.0 


1 .0 


I .0 


I 97.0 


I 14.6 




I 


t .0 


I .0 


I .0 


I 46.4 






I 


.4 


I .0 


I .0 


I 14.3 




COLUMN 




98 


36 


23 


69 


326 


TOTAL 




43.4 


15.9 


10t2 


30 .5 


100.0 



7 our OF 20 ( .0%) OF THE VALID CELLS HAVE EXPECTED CELL FREQUENCY LESS THA 
MINIMUM EXPECTED CELL FREQUENCY » 1.018 

RAW CHI SQUARE = 89.2J542 WITH 12 DEGREES OF FREEDOM. SIGNIFICANCE - .0000 

CRAMER'S V «=• .36273 — 

,f Table 8 

NUMBER OF MISSING OBSERVATIONS s 35 ' Appendix B 
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Table 9 

Major Miscellaneous Reasons 
for Withdrawing 



Reason 


Strong Influence 


Weak Influence 


No Influence 


N/% 


N/% 


N/7. 




Personal 


53(20.4) 


22(8.6) 


186(70, 


,9) 


Job Conflicts 


46(17.7) 


40(15.4) 


175(66, 


.8) 


Needs Served Elsewhere 


32(12.3) 


15(5.6) 


214(82, 


,1) 


Temporary Burn Out 


31(11.8) 


38(14.6) 


192(73. 


.6) 


Transfer to Another College 


26(9.8) 


7(2.8) 


228(87, 


4) 



261 



Table 10 

Problems and Course Choice 
as Reasons for Withdrawing 



Reason 



Strong Influence 
N/% 



Weak Influence 
N/7. 



No Influence 

N/% 



Inconvenient Time 
Course -Wanted Not Offered 
Course Closed at Regis. 
Courses Won't Help Goals 



39(14.9) 
36(13.8) 
17(6.7) 
16(6.2) 



32(12.2) 
26(9.8) 
18(7.0) 
27(10.2) 



190(72.8) 
189(76.4) 
226(86.2) 
218(83.5) 



N = 261 



ERIC 
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Table 11 

Impact of Changed Goals 
on Withdrawing 



Strong Influence Weak Influence No Influence 

Reason jj/7. 



Lost Interest in Education 34(13.0) 

College Met Goals t 28(10.6) 

New Goals, No Need Education 20(7.8) 

Requirements Don't Fit Goal 19(7.1) 



35(13.4) 
11(4.4) 
30(11.4) 
15(5.6) 



192(73.6) 
222(85.0) 
211(80.7) 
227(87.4) 



N « 261 

I 



1 


Table 12 








Financial Reasons 
for Withdrawing 






Reason 


Strong Influence 
N/7. 


Weak Influence 
N/% 


No Influence 
N/% 


Need to Divert Honey 
No Tuition Deferment 
Texts Cost tooMuch 
Don't Qualify for Aid 


33(12.6) 
19(7.1) 
16(6.2) 
7(2.8) 


26(9.8) 
12(4.7) 
33(12.6) 
5(2.0) 


202(77.6) 
230(88.2) 
212(81.1) 
249(95.2) 



N - 261 



ERIC 
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Table 13 

Course Design as Reasons 
•for Withdrawing 



Reason 



Strong Influence 
N/7. 



Weak Influence 
N/7. 



No Influence 
N/7, 



Class Activity No Help 
Labs Poorly Equipped 

or Planned 
Projects too Demanding 
Texts too Hard 
Course/Description Mismatch 



10(4.0) 

10(4.0) 
9(3.6) 
8(3.2) 
5(2.0) 



28(10.6) 

19(7.1) 
23(8.7) 
23(9.0) 
19(7.2) 



223(85.4) 

232(89.0) 
22.9(87.8) 
230(87.8) 
237(90.9) 



N = 261 



Table 14 

Poor Support Services 
Contributing to Withdrawl 



Reason 



Strong Influence 
N/7. 



Weak Influence 
N/% 



No Influence 
N/7o 



Insuff. Help at Regis. 
Class Text Not Available 
Lab Haterial No Help 
Offices Not Open 
Lab Staff Not Helpful ■ 



6(2.4) 
6(2.4) 

10( .4) 
3(1.2) 

21( .8) 



33(12.6) 

12(4.7) 

16(6.3) 

19(7.4) 

14(5.5) 



222(85.0) 
243(92.9) 
235(93.3) 
239(91.3) 
226(93.7) 



261 
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Table 15 

Course Content Problems 
Influencing Withdrawl 



Strong Influence Weak Influence No Influence 

. N/7. N/% N/7o 



Didn't Want the Material 

Covered 
Lectures too Hard 
Material too Easy 



9(3.6) 
8(3.2) 
4(1.6) 



22(8.6) 

28(10.6) 

20(7.8) 



230(87.8) 
225(86.2) 
237(90.6) 



N = 261 



Table 16 

Influence of Instruction 
Quality on Withdrawing 



Reason 




Strong Influence 


Weak Influence 


No Influence 






N/% 


N/% 


N/% 


Instructor 


Not Knowledgeable 


9(3.6) 


29(11.0) 


223(85.4) 


Instructor 


Not Available 


6(2.4) 


27(10.2) 


228(87.4) 


Instructor 


Rambles 


3(1.2) 


22(8.6) 


236(90.2) 



N = 261 
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Social Sciences 

Crlm. Just. 

Anthropol. 

Econ. 

Educ. 

Geography 

History 

?uman Svcs. 
, ark Mngt. 
Pol. Scl. 
Psychology 
Recreation 
Sociology 

Division Average 



Humanities ' 
Art 

Communications 

Drama 

Dev. Eng. 

English 

Language 

Music . 

Philosophy 

Photography 

Stud. Dev. 

Division Average 

Business 

Business 

Data Processing 

Sec. Science 

Division Average 



Physical Science 

Aviation 
Prep. Chem. 
Chemistry 
Electronics 
Engineering 
Math Lab 
Mathematics 
Physical Scl. 

Division Average 



SUMMARY 8101, 8201, 8202 

Total 



% No Grade 


% Withdrew 


Total NG & W 


% '*Ds & Fs'*. 


% Total DjF.NG & W 


Enrolled 


11% 


7% 


18% 


6% 


- 

24% 


■ 

176 


18% 


8% 


26% 


4% 


30% 


81 


16% 


6% 


22% 


12% 


34% 


830 


15% 


7% 


23% 


20% 


43% • 


291 


23% 


6% 


. 29% 


11% 


40% 


62 


12% 


7% 


19% 


12% 


31% 


651 


12% 


6% 


18%- 


2% 


20% 


114 


13% 


6% 


19% 


7% 


26% 


319 


24% 


7% 


31% 


7% 


38% 


174 


17% 


6% 


23% 


' 14% 


37% 


1447 


24% 


10% 


34% 


4% 


38% 


29 


16% 


7% 


23% 


11% 


34% 


573 


17% 


7% 


24% 


9% 


33% 


4747 


18% 


7% 


25% 


7% 


32% 


676 


18% 


6% 


^ 24% 


9% . 


33% 


796 


17% 


10% 


27% 


1% 


28% 


149 


17% 


13% 


30% 


14% 


44% 


462 


21% 


11% 


32% 


12% 


44% 


2918 


16% 


14% 


30% 


12% 


42% 


240 


16% 


7% 


23% 


no/ 

O/o 


31% 


379 


16% 


14% 


30% 


11% 


41% 


166 


15% 


7% 


22% ... 


6% 


23% 


239 


17% 


8% 


25% 


10% 


35% 


261 


17% 


8% 


25% 


9% 


36% 


6286 



16% 9% 25% 

18% 5% 27% 

22% 6% 28% 



19% 8% 27X 



14% 39% 3426 

12% 39% . 2482 

12% 740% . 719 



13%' 40% 6627 



9% 1% 10% 2% 12% 600 

23% 15% 38% 19% 57% 135 

19%' 13% 32% - 10% 42% 386 

16% 12% 28% 12% ' 40% 429 

19% 7% 26% 13% 39% 254 

17% 6% 23% 15% 38% 569 

20% 15% 35% 15% 50% . 2009 

18% 8% 26% 13% 39% .259 



18% 10% 28% 12% 40% 5070 
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SUMMARY 8101^ 8201. 8202 cont. 



Life Sciences 

Agriculture 
Biology 
Dental Asst. 
Health 
Nursing 
Phyalcal Ed. 

Division Average 



% Ho Grade % Withdrew Total NG & W X "Ds & Fs" X Total D.F.NG & W Enrollad 



82 
16X 

9X 
18X 
13% 
19X 



2X 
8% 

2X 

IX 



11% 
2A% 
19% 
22% 
15% 
26% 



7% 
14% 
6% 
7% 
4% 
5% 



18% 
38% 
25% 
29% 
19% 
31% 



1A% 



6% 



20% 



7% 



27% 



7102 
1054 
'135 
307 
471 
1007 



3076 



CoLl^e Average 



14% 



8% 



22% 



10% 



35% 



25806 
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CRIM.JUST, 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION 

GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

HUMAN SERV. 

PARK MGMT. 

POLITICAL SCI, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

RECREATION 

SOCIOLOGY 

ART 

COMMUNICAT. 

DRAMA 

DEV. ENG. 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

STUDENT DEV. 

BUSINESS - 

DATA PROC. 

SEC. SCI. 

AVIATION 

PREP.CHEM. 

CHEMISTRY 

ELECTRONICS 

ENGINEERING 

MATH LAB. 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICAL SCI. 

AGRICULTURE 

BIOLOGY 

DENTAL ASST. 

HEALTH 

NURSING 

PHYS.ED. 




30% 



35% 



40% 



46% 



50% 



TABLE 1 

NO GRADE X 

Reflects % of students who enrolled 
in courses and withdrew prior to end 
of first two weeks. 



College X « 1A% 
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5% 



CRIM.JUST. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

ECONOMieS 

EDUCATION = 

GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

HUMAN SERV. 

PARK MGMT. 

POLITICAL SCI. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

RECREATION 

SOCIOLOGY 

ART 

COMMUNICAT. 

DRAMA 

DEV. ENG. 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY \ 

STUDENT DEV. 

BUSINESS 

DATA PROG, 

SEC. SCI 

AVIATION 

PRKPXHEM. 

CHEMISTRY 

ELECTRONICS . 

ENGINEERING 

MATH LAB. 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICAL SCI . 

AGRICULTURE . 

BIOLOGY 

DENTAL ASST. 

HEALTH 

NURSING 

PHYS.ED. 



10% 



15% 



7% 



20% 

I 

18% ' 



25% 



30% 



35% 



40% 



45% 



50% 



8% t 



6% 



26% 



7X 



22% 
23% 



IT 



7% 



19% 



6% I 18% 



6% 



19% 



6% 



29% 



6% 



7% i 



31% 



TABLE 2 

WITHDRAWAL % 

Reflects % of students who 
enrolled In courses and 
withdrew between 2nd and 
lOth week. College X » 8% 



23% 



10% 



7% 



34% 



23% 



7% 



6% 



25% 
24% 



10% 



27% 



13% 



30% 



11% 



[14% 



7% 



32% 



23% 



7% 



14% 



30% 



30% 



22% 



8% ' 



9% 



25% 
25% 



9% 



6% 



27% 
28% 



10% 



£ 



15% 



13% 



12%i 



7% 



6% 



I 3% I 11%" 



38% 



32% 



28% 



26% 



23% 



15% 



8% I 



35% 



26% 



8% 



L 



10% 



2% 



24% 



19% 



4% P22% 



15% 



I 



7%' 



26% 



Coll.ege X for No Grade & Withdrawal = 22% 
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Appendix C 



1» 



CRIM.JUST. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION 

GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

HUMAN SERV. 

PARK MGMT. 

POLITICAL SCI, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

RECREATION 

SOCIOLOGY 

ART 

COMMUNICAT. 

DRAMA 

DEV. ENG. 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

STUDENT DEV. 

BUSINESS 

DATA PROC. 

SEC. SCI. 

AVIATION 

PREP.CHEM. 

CHEMISTRY 

ELECTRONICS 

ENGINEERING 

MATH LAB. 

MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICAL SCI. 

AGRICULTURE 

BIOLOGY 

DENTAL ASST. 

HEALTH 

NURSING 

phys.ed: 



-ZfllL 



6% 



30% 



4Z 



30% 



12% 



3^ 

I 
I 

I 

3f% 



40% 



45% 



50% 



55% jSbJ 



20% 1 



12% 



2% 



31% 



ni 
— r 

I 



43% 



40% 



20% 



7% 



2% 12% 



7% 



18% 



26% 



7% I 



14% 



11% 



7% 



4% 



38% 
^7% 
38% 



U% 



l%|28 % 



32% I 
33i 



, TABLE 3 
"D & F*' GRADES, Summary %'s 



Blocked ( | I ) Numbers 

reflect % of "D & F" grades 
given- College X « 10%. 

Number on far right reflects 
% of students who register 
but fail to complete courses 
satisfactorily. (NG+W+D+F) 
College X = 35% 



1 14% 



I 12% 



Il2% 



8% 



6% 



44% 
44% 



31% 



)11% 



41% 



28% 



10% 



35%, 



14% 



12% 



12% 



39% 
39% 
40% 



19% 



10% 



13% 



15% 



13% 



7% 



42% 



40% 

39% 



38% 



15% 



50% 



39% 



14% 



6% 



[ 



4X 



38% 



25% 



7% 



29% 



19% 



5% 



I 

31% I 

College "X = 35% 
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AUULILkAHNkHNbkUiiAHMbNIbUKIIbV 



p • r 

A 

G 
E 



DIRECTIONS: The AdutI Loarner Needs Asse^^bnpri Siifyey iinlimed quesdonnatfe 
(Jesigi)e(j lo uvaluato the education-relaied needs ol adull learners By answering Ihu 
lollowmg queslions, you will assisl college officials m idenlifying and developing programs 
and spNices that bettoi addioss iho needs ol individuals iike yourself 

The intormalion you supply on this quesi'ionraire wilt be kept confidential Your name, 
address, lelepnone number, and Social Security number will enable college personnel to 
idedlily your responses and cdnta'ci you directly The data you supply will bo used for 

" ■ m ill m , ^ j i 



mmcM f'H.i().:"j('s jrd ^ill not tie individually listed on, any reporl II howwr .iny 
question ^equftsls .nformation that )0u do not wi^h to'or ovirie. led free to om<: \\ ' 

Please use a solhiuad |No i or 2i pencil lo fiH in [ho ovals indicating your rr^s )onses DO 
NOT use a bali-puint pen nylon-lip or felt-tip pen. fountain pen marker, or col )red pencil 
Some Items may not apply (0 you If this is the case skip these items IfyouwisMochange 
your response to an item erase your first marl- completely and then Dlacken me corrficl 
oval Select only ONE response for each item 



^^^^ - 'T^V ' ^^ ' ^^iji! ^ : 



y<Hir Social Security Auinbir In th^kgiB bPKfe at tli« lop trf Sibek' 6, awS blkekeft'(Ki» 

____ _ ^ 



appfOffftolfr oval In the colunin batAw wch box. Cofnpl«td the remainiog blocks by 
b^kfmln^ffie Bangle m\ approprlsie oAl In Mch ou«. 



NAME, ADDRESS. AND laEPHONE NUMBED 



TeKpnonc 




SOCIAL SCCURITY 

NUMBER 
(IdinllilcitlooNumtMr) 



c 



AGE 



0 ?0 ?? ■ 



f 



RACIAUETHNIC 
GROUP 



f 

.^^ 0 Airo-Amencan Biac» 

0 Anreiican hflian AiMur Na!ive 
0 CanCiiiin-Ane'iCin'While 

C Abiar-A'flfr.cid Of^entBi Pac<r.c iS'dnde' 
'j Put" 10 f^ic^'^ Cwft^' •'Itfi"* Hispari: O'tq.r 



SEX 



1 0 FfifTtale 



MARITAL 
STATUS 



0 Single •■ 

0 Mirri«d 
0 Divorced 
0 Sepiriied 
Qwidomo 



Ci^r ' ' ■ t " 



NUMBER OF 
' DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN CURRENTLY 
LIVING IN YOUR HOME 



r, 

0 •! 0' miFG 



WHAT IS THE ^^)GHf S : LEVEL OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION THAT VQU HAVE COMPLETED^ 
(Stleci Only ONE) 



0 Aiiended Eiemenlafy School 

G CompifllwJ Ele'nflntgfy School 

QAttflndfd Hign School 

0 Compifflid HiQh School 

•'<lOobl«ined High School 
EquivilinlDegrNlCEDl 



R~fA 0 Took Vocaiionil'TL»chn-;:at 
:i School CQufi#s 



'<n^niciil6cf'fii.»iPfog'^f' 

il Attended Collflqt»<2'yi C^w^i^ 
UmvifSit^ ?tc ) but DiflNoi 

ORffceivfldAssocnieOvgrM 

Ofiec^vwlMislprjiOegie^' 

0 fiecf vfl() PhD Of PfoltfSsiOnji Dflg^w 



I WHAT 1$ YOUR CURRENT 
ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME? 
(IncliJd* Both Tiiiblo and Nontiiable lnconi9| 



ERIC 



0 l«sThwJ6,000 
G (6.000 10 (0.(199 
0(9.000 (n.M9 
0(l2000lo(ff599 
0 J 15.000 lo$17.9<W 
0 (16.000 lo(20.99d 



C(?7.000fo(?99W 
1^(30 000 10 (3IW9 
0 (35.000 1 J J39,9W 
0(40 000 10 (44 W 
0 $45.000 10 (50,000 

0^81 Nol (0 Heipond 



(74.000 (o(26.M9 



HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN SINCE 
YOU WERE LAST ENROLLED 
IN COURSES FOli CREDIT^ 
(To lh«NeareitY«ir| 



WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 

BfSr DESCRIBES WHAT 
YOU ARE CURRENTLY DOINC^ 
(8lKk«n Only ONE OvbII 



0 Employed (Including Puii*'Tifne 
ard*'jrt'TifTie6iiplOynionl 
Sell'Ert^plOyment. Faiming, ein 

QcoMdniimgMy Erti'calioM 
iTniiH^e Vycaltonrfi School 
uic) 



(j Serving m the AmeOForMS 
Ocr'hqlOfiHOfne'Fafnily 



0 UfipmployBrt 



* 1981 by TN Amf rican Coilig* TcKing Proyrtm, All nghti mm^ 



ir 



IF YOU ARE CURRENTLY EMPLOYED. 
PLEASE INDICATE YOUR TYPE OF OCCUPATION 
(11 Nol Employed, 
Leivfl thii Quiitlon Blink.) 



JClM.|-,||0(Si'CielHnijWOfW»f 

■ Ivi'isi Bgniika'pP' < ' 

('.'CfjIlSfTHriO' ►■'O'OfMr' 
iCHijifnlOi fiiicklirf ftc i 

(iL^<borpf(C(;n5ifi]f(irWofii*»t 
I on()5hOM)m;m «fr . 

0 Macf^ihi* Of Vehrcn OpOfltOf 

































0 7 10 Vfij'f J 






1 







OPfOtesno'Mi io(,hniCiii(U>^ye( 

' TflaCd^f ArtfT1;fijtfStO: 

Medical rpTjinid^fn 

[; S.ili)) Woik(!Mf^itlail$Ali«' 
insu((fn"i>S|iei «lt ( 

OSci*ic^Wcitn>( iJanilur Cook etc I 
OOlhfr 



nun jiQi pen m vw nifiqinfvqumDfugNiiftB win your foudooniY pnH 
by blaekinifYolhiilnflli moK ipli^^i m\ In Mh oin, II tt quoDiootfoM not ipply 



19 you, iffivi n DiinKi n yoa iwn; w pr uaommi w inf mih ^\m^m^ imp iw 
renolnder ol thii pigi and go on 10 pagi 3 ol lltia quMlMn. 



ARE YOU CURRENTLY PUNNING TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION? 
|VD€il)onil SctiDol< Collige, Comipondince Coum. ilc 1 



NOTE: II you marked "No" Of "Undecided" 
skip the remQlrriijr of this page and go on 
questionnaire. 



to the previous question, If you marked "Yes" to the previous question, complete the remainder 
to pages 3 and 4 of this ol this page and then go on to pages 3 and 4 ol this questionnaire. 



INDICATE WHETHER EACH OF THE 
FOLIOWINQ IS A MAJOR REASON, MINOR 
REASON, OR NOT A REASON THAT YOU 
DECIDED TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION. 



MAJOI^ REASON 
MINOR REASON 
NOT A REASON 




J I 

0 0 



ToOhHiniHighei Degiw 

hi Pfrtonai SiliilacliGn or Mappmfss 

t'j Ohm Of Maintain a CBriJicition 

U Mrei Job Requiferrfintt of improve Job Sudis 

For Gfnefil SelMmprovf men! 

To MMtNtM PkpIb 

To Become Bitter Educitsd and infprrred 

To Inprovv My Income 

Td Learn a Nm Occupation • 

To LMrn How to Solve Pcfionai Community 
Problems 



INDICATE WHETHER EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING WILL BE A MAJOR SOURCE. 
MINOR SOURCE, OR NOT A SOURCE 
OF FUNDS FOR YOUR EDUCATION 



r 



MAJOR SOURCE OF FUNDS 
MINOR SOURCE OF FUNDS 
NOT A SOURCE OF FUNDS 



Oifiei Fiimily Income 
Personal 31 fariii/liilifmy!, 
Fi^ndj Ifom ReialiveJ m^fl*'nas 
Social SecprilyBonelits 
Veterm'j Benelitj 

Educ*ltonalGfaniJ|BEOG SE06 Pri»«lc Gfints ptci' 
Schoiarjhipi iPnvile. Fvdenl, College etc « 
Sttidf nl Loint (NDSl Guannieed SluOenI Loin etc ) 
Other Loani iBanli loans etc i : 
Reimtjurscmenl by Employer 



ET 



WHICH 
TYPE OF 
ENROLLMENT 
STATUS 
DO YOU 
PREFER? 



Fijil'Timc 



I Pan-Ttmp 
Stiiua 



WHICH OF THE 
FOLLOWING TYPES 

OF CLASSES IS 
MOST CONVENIENT 
FOR YOU TO ATTEND? 

IStlKtOnly ONE) 



ij Moinmg ria«P! 

[i CiauQsOlte'edOv(>< 
Noon Hnii' 

ij Afiernoan CMJU'i 
i^' Evemnq Ciaiiei 
i,jwe(iiend Classes 
NflPrelerence 



HOW 

FREQUENTLY 
00 YOU FEEL 

EACH OF YOUR 
COURSES 

SHOULD MEET^ 



Or.ceWrfii'» 

\. UiceWffnit 

1_, joi4TifTiei weeii» 

L U'l More 'imei 
A'efUly 

^ O'he- 



WHICH TYPE 
OF CLASS 
DO YOU PREFER? 



ij A C'iss CompOiefl Primarily 
Mull Students 

ij A Cliis viiilti Sludents ol 

; I No ^'felf ff^rp 



^0 



WHERE 
DOYOUPREFEfl 
TO AHEND CLASSES? 



1 Aim On^C^mpus locition 
|Cotl«geCtaisrDom 
Induitrial Arts Center, 
etc) 



Ai an Olf'CAmpuslocstiiin 
Near Home orJOb(Otlice 
fiiiiiaing. Nigh Scrooi 
Classioom ell ) 



0 NoPfelererc? 



WHICH TYPE 
OF CLASS FORMAT 
DO YOU WOSr PREFER? 
(S^lict Only ONE) 



U Tradition*! Lftctyf^ Formal 

ijSmall.Grojp^Ofrrat 

0 infli-p^nd^nt Study Format 
(Seif'PiccdStuOy' 

0 LiOOialOfv 0' ShopFormm 
'*/nriHjnds On E^ppt'fncpi 

Ij Corr«por>flefiC^Cu(j(iH rjfmit 
I ' Ottidr Formal 
1 1 NDPf?ierer)Li» 





SECTION lll-PEflSONAL AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



woh ot ih« HMDi mtA lirthl»(«eiiOf), Mscltan Ihe ovil thai b«tt indicslo. ^our 
Mlioni or iwriofUl otttt. Spi^ IN flnl column II you ImI llvrt you nt«J i lot d( 




nfiEHl J lol (j( ht'lfj ill Ihib iiiuj 

iMJi'Q ,) medium .imaunl ?f nuip m ihis diea 
n<*eiJ ,1 lUtlthi'lp in ihis area 

This area is important, dul I neod no furihir h«lp, 
^ This arf?a is nol Imporlii.J or tfoti no! ipply to me 



19 ifjenlilying my sifengtns ai^d abilitms 



'0 Identifying carunr areas which aiII lit my ruifprit 
sKtlls. abilities and interoats 



21 Loa^ning about |0b opportumiirs m my caffPr 
mieiest areas 



2? Luarnmg more about training requifomonlb (or )qds 
"m interested in 



23 Learning about fhf mcome poientials ol |Ohs m mv 
career injeresf areas 



?4 Learning whpfp lo gel the iraming necessary l.ir 
jobs in my career interest areas 



25 GPlling some tijll-timfi jOb e»Dertpnue m a up* 
caieer area 



s A'fanginfj lo discuss my careei inierpsts Mth 
people employed m the same area 



27 Obtaining part tirrie work in my cart'ef mierest area 



38 Learning how to Iind |ob openings 



29 Lnafmng more aboui how to interview lor a job 



30 Learning now to deve'op a personal vila or resume 



31 Learning ^hat |Ohs are available near wr^prp t wish 
lo live 



32 Getting advice about my educaHor^al plans 



33 Learning mare about entrance rpquiremenis' lor 
educational programs thai interest me 



34 Selecting an educattonal program fa meel my 
interests and skills 



35 Lefc ning moreabouT enrollment procedures [regis- 
trahon. Ie<i payment, etc 1 



36 Learnmq more aboul fmancial aid tor studenis my 
age 



3r Obtaining nelp wiin college re'enuy proceduies 



38 Learning more about graduatton requiremenis r^ 



39 Learning more about how to trarisfer p.'ior credits 



40 Sechfing iransporiation lo and f'om campus {car- 
pooirfig nass trannl. etc j 



41 Le^jir^ing how lo make hc!ier use of library tacilities 



0 0 0 0 

BEST CO?r 



42 Obtnmmg chikJ care services 



ERIC 



iniMlalolofMpin (hliirfli 

— I nMd A rmdlum imoiinl of holp in ihii ma 

I nwtj A Ititit hain in Ihii Aran 

Thli flrsA i» imporlflnl, bui I noad no Mhif h«lp. 

^ Thu ma II nol Importanl ur dMi not apply |o mu 



0 0 



4;i ObiaminQ spocial aiuvicoii Inr phyncnHv handi- 



44 Leiirnmfl hnw \a ye! dfOiind Cinnpi.5 (Piuhmij 
builfJinrj mm*, ulc } 



45 Arfanging a cla» schudule lhai will no! conllic! 
wilh my curfoni |ah 



46 Obtaintng accasi in tallege pMiciia at limes olhrr 
thnn when I work- 



47 Loacning hrjv^ ta tjvt raursn cnsdil (hruugh npnirji- 
ditional nioans (CLEP. lob e«pnrionrn ulc j 



4D Leufning about noncredi! couf sea Ihnt will meei my 
nf>ods 



49. Lesfmng how lo work with my academic advisor 



5D Learning hovi lo communicate betler with in- 
structor& 



51 Learning how (o relate belter with younger slu* 
denjs 



0 0 


0 


52 Gelling along hetier with ihe people 1 worh with 


u 


J 


53 Understanding and expressing my personal values 


v 0 0 


0 


54. Loarmng how to make moro or closer friends 


0 0 0 


0 


55. Learning how to improve my personal appearance 


0 0 (J 


0 


56. Getting my family interested in my education and 
carMf 


0 0 


0 


&7 Coping wilh tr>e problems ol being a single parent 


0 0 0 


0 


SB. Dealing with the problems of divorce or separation 


0 G '-- 0 


0 


59. Raising children in today's complex society 


0 0 0 


0 


60. Gaining a better understanding of people ol dif- 
ferent races and cultural backgrounds 


0 0 0 


.0 


.61. Dealing with people who think and feel differently 
than! do 


0 0 0 


0 


62 Learnmg how to deal effectively ^^iih community 
problems 


0 0 0 


0 


63. Learning how to participate in governmsntnl 
activities 


0 0. 0 


0 


64. Dealing objectively with diAcnmlnation (race, sek, 
age, etc ) 


0 0 .0 


0 


65 Coping with marital siresses and problems 


0 G 0 


0 


66. Dealing wnh the conflicts of |00 tamiiy. ?.u(\ 
education 



qM«itlonfl roquir« m n1*nv drtolcw fiiiOfily ((jiUkf 6xlri ovtli. It no'irfAHolitl ' 
quoBtlons ora Ir^cludad. I«iva thli soctlon blank 
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6 


1 


Q 


9 


10 


n 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


16 


17 


IB 


10 


}0 


21 


22 


33 


34 


19 


20 


27 


2B 


29 


30 
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0 
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Table I 



Appendix D 



Rcasonu for Continuing 
Education 



Overall Male Female 18-21 Age Ovir 21 Ace 
•^^^^O" Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 



To learn a new occupation 5 7 7 5 

To obtain certification 6 8 8 
To solve personal and 

community problems 7 10 9 9 

To meet new people 8 9 10 10 



To become better educated 1 i i ^ ^ 

To obtain a higher degree 2 3 2 2 6 
To meet job requirements 

or improve job skills 3 2 5 4 4 

To improve income 3 4 3 3 5 
For general self 

improvement ^567 2 

For personal satisfaction 454 6 3 



7 



8 8 



9 
10 
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125 
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AppoutlU D 

Tablo 2 

Studenffi Major Source of 
Rtlunational FundH 



Source Number Percent 



Personal Earnings 


in 


49.7% 


Other Family Income 


92 


20.5% 


Personal/Family Savings 


83 


18.5% 


Employer Reimbursement 


69 


15.4% 


Veterans Benefits 


34 


7.6% 


Educational Grants 


34 


7.6% 


Student Loans 


29 


6.5% 


Funds from Relatives 


21 


4.7% 


Scholarships 


18 


4.0% 


Non-Student Bank Loans 


14 


3.1% 


Social Security 


2 


0.4% 



157 

126 . 



UU 3 



llflnklnii nf Student: Noodii 
SprlnR 1983 



I. Increasing my Bklllti'in iiuitlictnatlcn 

■ 2. Improving my writing flklUo 

3. Learning about Job opportunities 

i Improving my study skillQ and babita 

5. Increaalng my reading apecd 

6. Developing my speaking ability 

7. Learning how to take testa better 

8. Learning more about training requirements 

9. Learning how to develop a vita or resume 

10. Learning what Jobs are available near hone 
U. Learning about the income potentials of Jobs 

12. Getting advice about my educational plans 

13. Getting some Job experience in a nev; area 
U. Learning how to find Job openings 

15. Identifying career areas which fit my skills 

16. Learning more about how to interview for a job 

17. Developing confidence in myself 

18. Improving my understanding of what I read 

19. Learning where to get neceesary training 

20. Obtaining part-time work in my interest area 

21. Arranging to discuss my career interests 

22. Learning more about entrance requirements 

23. Learning how to transfer prior credits 

24. Selecting an educational program 

25. Learning how to manage my time better 

26. Learning how to get non-traditional credit 

27. Learning how to handle pressure 

28. , Learning how to budget money wisely 
29... Identifying my strengths and abilities 

30. Learning more about financial aid 

31. Setting goals in my life 

32. Learning how to better make decisions 

33. Understanding ray consumer rights and 

responsibilities 



34. Learning how to maintain my health 

35. Learning effectively on my own 

36. Learning how to use iiiy leisure time 

3], Learning more about graduation requironientfl 

38. Learning how to communicate with Instructors 

39. Dealing with conflicts of Job/famlly/education 

40. Learning to better use library facilltioa 

41. Learning how to participate in government 

42. Becoming more Independent 

43. Learning how to work with academic advisor 

44. Understanding and expressing personal values 

45. Dealing with people who think differently 

46. Learning more about enrollment procedures 

47. Learning about non-credit courses. 

48. Learning how to make more or closer friends 

49. Learning how to deal with community problems 

50. Obtaining help with college re-entry 

51. Learning how to improve personal appearance 

52. Dealing objectively with discrimination 

53. Arranging a no-conflict class schedule 

54. Raising children in today's complex society 

55. Obtaining access to college offices 

56. Getting my family interested in my education 

57. Gaining an understanding of different races 

58. Coping with marital stresses and problems 

59. Learning how to relate with younger students 

60. Getting along with the people I work with 

61. Obtaining child care services 

62. Learning how to get around campus 

63. Securing transportation to and from campus 

64. Coping with the problems of a single parent 

65. Dealing with the problems of divorce 

66. Obtaining services for a physical handicap 
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Ranking of 
AHHoclanion NQeuIn 



Overall 
Rank 


Category 
Rank 


1 


38 


I. 


Learning How to Communicate With InatructorH 


39 


2. 


Dealing Vith Conflicts Regarcling Jobs unci Family 


A I 


.3. 


Learning How to Participate in Government 


43 


4. 


Learning How to Work With an Academic Adviaor 


4/. 


5. 


Expresalng/Understanding Personal Values 


45 


6. 


Dealing With People Who Think Differently 


48 


7. 


Learning How to Make Closer Friends 


49 


8. 


Learning How to Deal With Community Problems 


5.1 


9. 


Learning How to Improve Personal Appearance 


52 


10. 


Dealing Objectively With Discrimination 


54 


n. 


Raising Children 


56 


12. 


Obtaining Family Interest in Education 


57 


13. 


Gaining an Understanding of Different Races 


58 


14. 


Coping With Marital Stresses 


59 


15. 


Learning How to Relate to Younger Students 


60 


16. 


Getting Along With People at Work 


64 


. 17. 


Coping With the Problems of Single Parenting 


66 


18. 


Dealing With the Problems of Divorce 



128 
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fitiuMiMtH \mm% of HtHlino thoir \i\m% nlnnit 
thoir oolloQO OHporioiicq?!, It 1^9 ypu oxpras^ 

mul About othar thinQi th»t nra lesi valuohh 
or lrrit»tinu* Th^ mwW^ oan holp f^cultv 
rnqpiborai miinini^trHtqi9, nnci ^tiulanttt know 
iKiUar whiit ii ooino wall at your institution, 
nod what namh ohnnaino* 

Tho importunt rajiultn m in whut groupMif 
8tM(lonts ${iy, 80 idontifluation of incJlvKlunl 
ntuclants Is not nacasi^ary, Plow^o do not piit 
your nnmo on tho hooklat, 



Stfttamanu in th« hookl^t da^urih^ axp«ri 
mm% or situations th«t h«v« liaan important 
to ni«ny Qonimunity «nd junior qpllaqa 
danti. Plania itota your viawi aiioui m\\] of 
iham by hlackaninq tha ona ov»l that coniMii 
oloiast to indinatinQ your own anparianR^ or 
|K)int of viaw. Usa a loft laad panojj 
(prafarahly No, 2) for all raiponia* to tha 
qunitionnnira. Po rmt uia an ink or ball point 
pan. 

Follow tha diraotions for aaoh saotion, im\ 
try to anftwar all quastionHf koapino in nund 



your aKiwriancas at thit tiQll«p<t^h!^ ^^^H!^', 
Your (;ol|a<}i* It intarosiod in what Y go think, 



lurin g tho nrot<int tgrm my Inttructoft hnvfl . . . ^ ^ 

1. h(Hin availnhio (ujislilo elm m tlnn»fi aoiwunioru to m«, 

2. buofi Ofisy to trilk to, 

3. h«(l trouhio Ufuloritflndiny tho stiulents' problom?. 

4. ooareci thuti instruction to tho studonts' Inturoits and flt)llitio5. 

5. boun unobln to explain sornothing in a way I could undtirstand it. 

6. respected student points of view different from their own. 



7, presented more In class than | (earned from assigned readings. 

8. really listened to student questions and discussions in class. 



9. done little more than put out the material, leaving me to get it 
as best I can. 



10. expected more outside work than I have time for. 

11. treated all their students fairly. 

12. been clear'about what they expected of students. 

13. piled on the work as though theirs is the only course I have. 



14. allowed students a reasonable amount of freedom in the way 
. course assignments are carried out. 



AhnoM 
nuv«r 
1 



CD 

O 
O 
O 



(i(in\ntlmni 
2 


OltHII 

3 


Alm(Ui 
iilwav) 

J_ 




CD 




o 


m 






o 




o 








----- 






CD 


CD 




O 






o 





15, returned exams ar>d papers with grades, corrections, or comments 
soon enough to be helpful. 



16, given detailed comments about papers, exams, or other material 
I've turned in. 



17. taught over the heads of their students. 




• ^ . . Go ort to nevbpage. 
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DurioQ th« premnt term I have . . . 

18. participated in a course-related activity off the campus. 

19. talked about course work for at least 15 minutfts with an 
instructor outside of class time. 



No 
1 



20. done l>adly on a test. 



21. got help on coursework trom.a faculty member outside class. 

22. had to buy a textbook that was not really necessary. 



23. been unable to use the library when I needed to because it,wa$n't 
open. 



24. had to go through a long, administrative process that seemed 
senseless to me. 

25. had to go around and around from one office or person to 
dnother trying to get information. 



76. talked with a counselor about my fuluie plans. 



o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

CD 

O 

o 
o 



once 
2 



or more 
3 



<2) 

CD 
CD 



CD 
O 
O 
O 



1 



CD 



CD 



CD 



I 



CD 
O 



27. taken time I should have spent on one course to catch up in 
another. 



28. b«en inconvenienced by an administrative error. 



-4- 

.4... 



29. talked with an instructor about things not connected with class. 



CD 


CD 


O 


O 








o 


CD 


CD 




o 



.looked through occupational information to learn about job 
possibilities for when 1 finish college. 


CD 


CD 


CD 


taken tests to decide what kind of courses to take. 


CD 


O 




tried unsuccessfully to meet with my faculty adviser. 


CD 


o 




been given wrong or incomplete information about programs 
or courses by a college staff member. 


O 


CD 


o 


gone to a meeting ir* i\ college organization or to an organized 
social activity a< i*'.^ rtV/lege. 


O 


o 


o 

t-"- -t 



35. faced a problem inverting housing, a job. sources of financial aid 
transportation, or something else connected with going to college 
that the college shbuld have helped me with but didn't. 



36. felt that a faculty or staff member didn't understand what I was 
saying. 



37, got help from a faculty or staff member with a problem I was 
having in college. 



38. tried unsuccessfully to meet with a counselor. 



EKLC 



39. looked seriously without success for part-time or temporary work. | 




Go on to next page. 



uring the pf lent term I ha»« . ■ . 



10. thought seriously about dropping out because of money problems. 



H, been kept from something Twanted to do because of what seemed 
to be an unnecessary regulation. 



\2. been angered by something the college administration did. 



Ho 
1 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



iiring the present term I have ... 

13. known how well I was doing in my courses before I got a grade. 



Almost j 

niver Sometimet 



CD 



14. had assignments from my instructors that were really only busy- 
work. 



CD 



iS. been bored io class. 



CD 



16. been in a class that just went over material I already knew. 



CD 



i7. felt left behind in a class. 



CD 



8. felt frusttdted because the class wasn't moving fast enough. 



►9. had trouble concentrating on what 1 was supposed to be studying. 



•0. had so much readmg to do that I didn't have time to really 
understand it. 



•1.. been able to get help with studies when I've needed it. 



i2. found I couldn't understand what I was studying even though I 
thought I understood it earlier in class. 



i3. felt bitter or angry about the lack of sensitivity of a member of 
the college faculty or staff. 



4. had problems getting to and from the campus. 



5. had to study so much that I haven't had time to relax and enjoy 
college. 



CD 
CD 

CD 
CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



CD 



Often 
3 

CD 



CD 



Almost 
always | 

CD ' 



CD 



CD 
CD 
O 

CD 
CD 

CD 



CD I 

CD -1 

1 

CD 

CD i 

t 

1 

CD 

i 

I 

CD 

~CT>"" ! 



CD 



CD 



C25 



CD 



CD 



CD 



C2) 
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How do you feel nboutTaach of tN followln0: 


t stronoly 
oppose 
1 


: 

Oppota 
2 


IndiHerant or 
unctrtain 
3 


! 

Favor 

1 ^ 


1 strongly 
favor 
5 


is. Course assignments where several students work 
toaether. 


CD 
CD 


\ © 

I - , - .. 


d) 


i 

1 

1 CT) 


\ 

: CD 


57. At least one course based on independent study. 




CD 


58. The best studenxs and the slower students taught 
in separate classes. 




CD 


C3) 


cs> 




59. Grades based on day-to-day work instead of 
totally on a few big exams or papers. 




1 CD 
J . . — 


C2) 


\ CD 

|: 


C2) 


60. End-of-course grades that tell me how well t did 
compared with other students. 


CD 


1 

CD 




1 

1 

' CD 
CD 


, i 

CD ; 

1 

1 

! 


61 . Small classes meeting once a week instead of 
large classes meeting more often. 




CD 

1- ... 


CD 


62. Classes that stay on the course schedule even if 
^ome students get left behind or lose interest. 


CD 


1 

1 




~ ~\ 

L 


63. At least one course in which 1 am not graded. 


CD \ CD - 

.1 


CS) 




o 


64. Course credit based on passing an exam without 
having to take the course. 


O 


o 


CD 


© 


j 

CD i 


65. Practical experience in actual job situations even 
if it takes nne longer to finish college. 


CD 




CD ' 


CD 


CD 


66. Class experiences out in the community or away 
from the college. 


CD 


© 


CD 


CD 


CD 


67, A student-run office, supported by student fees, for 
. advice on housing, living expenses, drugs, birth 
control, abortion, and other nonacademic concerns 
of students. 


CD 




i 

1 

- 4 




© 


68, Cultural events on campus-art exhibits, theater^ 
concerts, etc. 


CD 

1 


CD 


1 


1 


© 


69. No grades at all; just written comments by my 
instructors. 


f 

CD 


O 


CD 1 


O 




70. Classes without texts or assignments, organized 
around informal discussions. 


CD 


CD 


CD j 


CD 


© 


71. Activities designed for married students or older 
students. 


CD 


CD 


Q> i ® 


© 



Go on to next page. 




l/hat is your view of e^ch of the following statements? 
n fitiwral ... 


Definitely 

not c 
1 


! 

No 

2 1 


Indifferent or 
uncertain 
3 


Yej 
4 


Definitely 

V« 
S 


72. my courses are pretty closely tied to my future 
job plans. 


CD 


Q> 






CD 




73.~ I'm doing well in my major field. 


O 


1 -1 


TA I Ir n/MA/ uuhnt i uuant in Hrt lA/hnD 1 finich hpfA 




CD 


GD j O) 


CD 


75. I've lost time toward a BA or BS degree because 


:, 







four-year college. 



76. my occupational plans have change^-^ Suice I started 
here. 



CD 



— I., 



77. I know as mucfi as I need to know about four-year 
colleges and their requirements. 



CD 



78. the college gives me pretty much what I want. 



79, I've never learned to study well enough to handle 
the work in the tin>e I have. 



® 



80. student publications are too tightly controlled by 
the administration. 



81 . the rules and regulations are pretty relaxed here; 
nobody feels hassled. 

82. organized social activities at the college are not 
necessary because enough is going on in the 
surrounding area. 



83. I would prefer a field of study with more definite 
job possibilities than my present field. 



84. rules and regulations that affect me are made by the 
administration without enough consultation with 
students. 



85. students here have a reasonable role in deciding 
what services are paid for from student fees. 



CD 



CD 



® 



CD 



86. a handful of students run things here. 



87. students here don't care about much e:;xept getting 
through with college. 

88. the campus is a place where students just go to class: 
not much else happens here. 



1-. 



CD 



CD 



a) 

CD 



C2) 



CD 

a> 



C35 



— 



CD ! 



CD 



c2> 



CD 



C5) <S) 



■ Q> I C5) 



CD 



. ] 1 



CD 



C5> 



CS) 



CD 



CD 



CS) 



CD 



89. 


food services on the campus are adequate for my 

needs. 


CD 

. — 


CD 


(35, 


CS) 




cs> 


90. 


1 have had problems getting acceptable housing. 


CD 


Q> 


CD 






CD 


91. 


where 1 live 1 feel cut off from the campus. 


CD 


•C2) 


J 


CD 

1 


J.,... 


CD 



CP ' 



CI) 



CD 



(3> 



<35 



I CJ) 

I CD 

4 - 

i 

I 

I CD 

"'I 
I 

I CD 



.\ 

i CS) 

i CS) 

1 

1 ■ CD 



■ J- 
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Go on to next f5age. 



What it your vim of each of the following lutements? 



j Di^finiUly 
not 



No 
2 



In- iff '^mt or 
uncertain 
3 



92. I h«v« had to spend time learning math that I should 
have known. 



93. the college does as much as it can to hire students or 
their spouses in its clerical and maintenance jobs. 



94, 
95. 

96. 



I'm uncertain about what I'm getting from college. 



I would change my field of study if t wouldn't be 
delayed finishing college, 



the college has been a friendly, comfortable place 
to be. . 



o 

CD 
CD 



CD 



97. 
98. 
99. 

100 



registration procedures were a real burden. 



I got the courses I wanted, 

the struggle of getting started lasted too long into 
the term. 



required courses in my major field kept me from 
taking other courses I would have liked. 



CD 



-4-- 

i 
1 



-I- 



CD 



O 
CD 

O 



GD 

CD 
CD 



Yes 
4 



Definitely , 
yet '■ 

5 ' 



CD 



CD 

O ! CD 



'ID 

CO 
CD 



; © 
I 



c3> 

CS) 
C5) 



— 1 



101. I'm here for the classes; I don't need the non- 



curricular activities. 


. CD 




CD 

— 


., CD 1 


102, 


costs of books and supplies have been a problem. 


o 




CD 




103, 


I've begun to think the program of courses Tm taking 
is not really what I want. 


CD 


CD 


. CD ^ .! 


104, 


I've been well satisfied with the services of the 
college library. 


CD 


■ 

CD 


— 



105. 



106. 



107. 



I've been well satisfied with the services of the ' ' 

college book store. , CD 

It's very hard for students here to get their concerns | 

known and acted on. i CD 



I feel I can't lay down a book or anything else on 
campus for fear it will be stolen. 



CD 




C3D 



® 



CD 

<S) 
CD 

ci) 



CD 



CD 



CD 



C£) 



C£) 



CS 



<3) 
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What Si yoMj «ievy of ei ch of ttta following statementi? 
In general ... 



508. I've had trouble deciding what courses to take, 



1©9. Students; here are given the respect and responsibility 
of adult; . 



I to. tnformatic i about what's going on at school has been easy to gat. 



111. The student government effectively repreunts my point of view. 



rhi» term I have ... 

13. dropped a course because it wasn't what I wanv«d. 



18. missed a course I needed because it wasn't available. 



12. I feel unsafe on the campus after dark. 



14. been kept out of a course I wanted because I didn't meet the 
requirements. 



Almost 
never 



O 
O 

o 



Somttimn 
2 



<2) 



Often 
3 



o 

CD 



C2) ; GD 



No 

CD 



Yes, 
I on* couria 

i 2 



CD 



15. had to take a course below the level of one I wanted and could 
have handled. 



CD 



Yat.two 
Of mora courses 
3 



<3> 



Almost 
always 
4 



c2) i 



<3> 

C4) 



1 



-J 



CD 



C25 



16. been trapped by rigid drop and add requiretrlents in a course I 
found I didn't heed or want. j 



17. been prevented by scheduling problems from taking a course 
required in my field, 



19. taken a required course that's been a waste of time. 



20. had a course where the instructor consistently came to class 
unprepared. 



21. got so far behind in a course, without realizing it, that I never really 
caught up. 



CD 

CD 
CD 



"T ' 



CD 



CD 



22. been in a rourse slanted too heavily toward students going into a 
job in that field. 



?3. taken a course geared too much to students planning to go to a 
four-year college. 



CD 



a> 



»4. had a course I thought would be dull turn out to be interesting, 



f5. had a course I thought would be interesting turn out to be dull. 
!6. had a course that was taught too much like high school courses. 



CD 

CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 



Q> 



CD 
C3D 
C2) 
C2> 



CD 



• -i 



I C£) 



(3) 



C2) 
(3) 
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How do you feel about the following ttatementi? 

127. I nbed someplace on campus where I can study with 
other students. 



j Oefir^itely 
j not 
I 1 



No 
2 



128. ( need someplace on campus where I can stuJy with 
put being disturbed. 



\79 I need more information about what the job situation 
/ will be like when I leave here, 

130. I need a child care centei on or near the campus 

131. ' I need a locker on campus, wh'ch I don't hrivp now. 

132. I need help findmg a temporary or part-time job. 



i 

i 

1- 



CD 



CD 



CD 



Indiffvrent or 
undecided Yes 

3 1 4 



CD 



CD 




CD 


<s> 


CD 




CD 


CD 




CD 


■f-' 


CD 


CD 








C5> 



The college should 



Definitely 
not 
1 



No 
2 



Indiflerent or ; 
undecitied Y» 

3 i 4 



Daflnitely 
ye» 
5 



133. limit more library books to one-day circulation so 
they would be available to more students, 

134. stock more copies of texts and other required books 
tn the library tor rental by the day or week. 

135. cut down the time students spend filling out forms 
by computerizing the routine administrative work. 



136. cut out compulsory student fees, such as those for 
student activities, intercollegiate athletics, the 
student nev^'spaper, «tc. 



137- use more part-time employees so students could be 
hirrri. 



138. offer more courses and programs for people in the 
community who are not regular students, 

139. have student records and transcripts show only a list 
of the courses the student has passed, without gfades. 

140. record grades only in a student's major field, and just 
list the other courses a studenj has passed, , 



141. let students enroll in classes they feel they can 
' handle, regardless of test scores or prerequisites 

142 add several daysek the beginning of the term to allow 
students more time to work out their programs, 




Go on to next page. 
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ie college should . . . 



13. let AS many students as want to take any class with 
any instructor even if some classes become huge. 

14. enforce campus regulations more firmly. 



15. let student groups organize and meet on campus 
without having to get permission from the admin^ 
Istration. 

. (Z- _ ^ 

\6. deny permission to speak on carripus to nonstudents 
with extreme political or social vif?ws. 



7. let students drop a course at any time without being 
given a failing gi .ide. 

8. takt' disciplinarv miction against students for illegal 
off rampiis actions. 

9. leave the control of students' oul-of-class activities 
entirely to the students. 

0. retain the present academic calendar. 



I Definitaly 
not 



\ Indifferent or I 
Nu undecided • 

2 ! 3 ' 



i Definitely ■ 
Yes i yes 

4 i 5 . ! 



CD 



(S> 



— {-■■ 



CO 



CD 



' CP 

4 -. 



CP 



- 



CS' 

CD 



c3) 
C3) 

C3) 



I 1 
■r i- - 



L. 



1 



i 

I CD 

i 

■ 1 • ■ ■ ^ 

CD ■ 

I CD ] 
\ CD 



-t — 



(3) 

CD 

(£> 

CD 



LOCAL OPTION SECTION 

Please answer (in the spaces below) any extra questions that may have been provided by your college, and 
then turn to the next page and complete the information questiotts there. If no extra questions are 
provided by your college go directly to page 1 1 and complete the mf ormation questions. 
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o 


161. 




o 


o 


CD 


O 


152. 






o 


o 


O 


162. 


O 




o 


CD 


<Zj 


153. 






o 




o 


163. 


o 


o 


CD 


O 


O' 


154. 










o 


164. 


o 


• o 


O 


CD 


CD 


155. 


O 


O 




o 


o 


165. 


o 


o. 


o 


CD 


"CD 


156. 




O 


O 




o 


166. 


CD 


o 


CD 


CD 


O 


157 






O 


CD 


o 


167. 


o 




O 


CD 


o 


758. 






O 




o 


168. 


© 




CD 


CD 


o 


159. 


• '^]> 




o 




c> 


169. 


CD 


o 


O 


cd" 


o 


160. 








O 


■o 


170. 


CO 




.O 


CD 


CD 
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Qo on to next page. 



Please mark one answer for each of the information questions beiow. This information iv/// no( be used to 
identify studf!nts« but will be used oniy to provide general information. 



171. Subgroups-one response only 

Instructions will be given by your college for mark- 
ing this subgroup itenrii If instructions are not given, 
leave this question blank, but answer the other in- 
formation questions on This page. 

O one 

O two 

O three 

O toui 

O ^ive 



172. Sex: 

O Male . 
O Peniale 



173, Age: « 

O 24 or under 
O 25 oi over 



174 Employment: 

O Not Employed 
O Employed part time 
O Employed full time 

175. Ethnic group: 

O Asian-American, Oriental 

O Black, Afro-American, Negro ^ 

O French-Canadian 

CD Mexican-American, Chicano 

O Hispano Americano Latino 

O Puerto Rican 

O White, Caucasian 

O Other , 

. 176. When do vou usually hi<ve your classes^ 

O Dur»ng the day 

O Late afternoons o\ evenings 

177. For how many credits arc you currently enrolled? 

O Fewer than 9 . 

O 9-11 

O 12-15 . 

O More than 15 



17^. What does completion of your program usually lead to? 

Four-year or higher degree 
O Two-year degree 
O Certificate ox diploma 
C2> No formal educational certificate 
O Uncerta-n 

179 What is your major field or course of study? P/ease ■ 
mark th€ one field that seems closest io your5. 
fv^ome examples are given in parentheses) 

O Undecided 

O Business (accounting, marketing, secretarial, hotel 

and restaurant services) 
CD Communication (broadcasting, journalism, public 

relations, advertising, film making) 
CD Technology (data processing, engineering technology, 

drafting, optics) 
O 7rflf/e an^y /nt/t/strK (auto mechanics. piurnbiii9 

carpentry, machinist) 
O Applied arts (photography, tashron, interior design* 
O Fine arts (painting, theater, music, dance) 
CD Liberal arts and humanities (languages, llteratura, 

ethnic studies, philosophy) 
O 5e/?awora/sc/fff7ce5 (psychology, sociology. 

anthropology) 

C2> Social sciences (economics, history, political science) 
O Public services (police science, public adminjstmtion, 

social welfare, transportation, planning) 
GD Education (elementary, secondary, special educatiorj 
(G> Health services (medical technician, nursing, physical 

therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy) 
<3> Biological sciences (biology, botany, physiology) 
© Agriculture and natural resources (ecology, forestry, 

landscape technology, wildlife management) 
G> Physical sciences and mathematics (physics, 

chemistry, geology, statistics) 
<[Z> Engineering and architecture 
O Home economics (clothing and textiles, diet^ics, 

home management, child care) 
O Persona/ services {cQsrr\eXo\oqy) 
O Othpr \ 



Thank you . 
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Table 1 






Sex by Age 




Sex 


Under 21 
N/% 


Over 21 
N/% 


Male 
Female 


83(16.5) 
114(22.7) 


94(18.7) 
153(30.5) 


To ta I 


197(39.2) 


247(49.2) 


No response 


to one or more items = 


11.5% 



Table 2 



Employment by Age 



Hours Worked 


Under 21 
N/% 


Over 21 
N/% 


No Employment 


63(12.5) 


51(10.1) 


Part-Time 


108(21.5) 


49(9.7) 


Full-Tlme 


27(5.3) 


143(28.5) 


Total 


198(39.3) 


243(48.3) 



No response to one or more items = 12.4% 
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Appendix E 



Table 3 

r 

Class Schedule by Age 


Class Time 


Under 21 
N/% 


Over 21 
N/% 


Day 

Evening 


167(33.3) 
29(5.7) 


77(15.3) 
167(33.3) 


Total 


196(39.0) 


2-44(48.6) 



No response to one or more items = 12.4% 



Table 4 
Student Status by Age 



Status 


Under 21 


Over 21 


N/5 


N/% 


Part-Time 


41(8.1) 


180(35.9) 


Full-Tlme 


157(31.3) 


' 65(12.9) 


Total 


198(39.4) 


245(48.8) 


No response 


to one or more items = 


11.8% 
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Appendix F 

CAMPUS RETENTION AUDIT 

LEVEL OF AWARENESS 

Pleajie answer yes or no to the following questions to assess the level o? 
retention awareness on campus, 

1. Is retention Identified as a campus-wide priority? 
Yes 8 No 5 

1. Do you have a coordinator/director of retention? 
Yes 1 No 12 



3. Do you have a retention task force? 
Yes 7 No 6 



4- Do you know: 

a. How many full-time entering freshmen drop out during the first six 

weeks of their first term? 
Yes 0 No 13 



b. How many full-time entering freshmen are enrolled one year later? 
Yes 2 No 11 



c. Whether or not certain courses or departments have unusually high 
attrition? 
Yes 10 No 3 



d. The characteristics of students on your campus who are most dropout 
prone? 

Yes 6 No 7 



How many full-time entering freshmen graduate (in 3 years from a 
2-year college* in 5 years from a 4-year college)? 
Yes 1 No 12 <r'^^ 

Dropout reasons cited by students who leave your campus before 
completing their educational objectives? 
Yes 7 No 6 
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THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS APPLY TO ALL REMAINING AUDIT QUESTIONS. CONSIDER 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH EACH STATEMENT LISTED BELOW REFLECTS THE SITUATION ON 
YOUR CAMPUS. USING A SCALE OF 1 TO 5, RATE EACH STATEMENT AS INDICATED 
BELOW, 



1 2 3 . A 5 

Don't know Not very Somewhat Accurate Very accurate 

or does not accurate accurate 

apply 

CLIMATE FOR CHANGE 

The following statements reflect a campus' readiness to initiate institu- 
tional changes designed to improve student retention, 

5, There is visible evidence that the institution's chief executive office 
are comraitted to improving retention on campus. 

Rating: 3,2 

6, There is visible evidence that the institutidn 's chief academic leader- 
ship is committed to improving retention on campus. 

Rating: 3,3 

7, There is visible evidence that the institution's respected faculty 
members are committed to improving retention on campus. 

Rating: 2,6 \ 

— • ■ / . • ' 

8, Data from campus studies of Attrition, retention, and student satis^ 
faction are systematically shared with campus faculty and staff. 
Rating: 2 >2 



9, Data from these studies are routinely used to shape or refine programs 
or services. 

Rating: 2 .1 ^ , * _ 

10, The opinions and ideas of faculty and staff are actively solicited* in 
relation to possible retention improvement efforts, activities, or 
programs. 

Rating: 2.3 . . ■ 

11, This institution regularly plans for future change rather than always 
reacting to immediate problems and crises. 

Rating: 2.8 

12. Persons who will be affected by major institutional changes participate 
in the decision^making process in a meaningful way. 

Rating^: 2.5 

13. There is a clear expectation that people will work together .to solve 
'campus problems. _^ 

Rating: 2 . 8 
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RETENTION READINESS 

The following sections focus on campus philosophy, policies, pfocf-^dures , 
activities, and programs* The statements are grouped Intc sectipny ac- 
cording to the point at which a student interfaces with the institution: 
pre-enrollment , enrollment, and re-enrollment. \ 

PRE-ENROLLMENT 

lA . The institution has systematically reviewed its mission and determined 
which students it can best serve. 
Rat in;.: 3.0 



15. There is an observable link between the institution's mission and tht^ 
students targeted for recruitment by the admissions office. 
Ratf-^: 3JB 



16. Students are strongly encouraged to participate in a compreheneive 
ori'intation program during the spring or summer prior to enrollment. 
Rating: 3.8 



17. Students who are uncertain ibout their majors and/or career choices 

are ancouraged to participate in career exploration/planning activities. 
Rating: 3.5 



18. Standardized assessment data aTe required of all students and used to 
make course .ser.tioning/placement decisions. 

Rating: 3.5 

19. Developmental education/learning skills training is required for students 
who are academically underprepaf^d . « ' 
Rating: 3,8 v 

"ilNROLLMENT 

20. Good classroom teachin^i, is, in theory and in fact, recognized and 
rewarded as a part of salary deterniination. 

Rating: 2,0 

21. Faculty can achieve the rank of full professor an\i/or obtain tenure 
solely on the basis of an outstanding teaching record (without a heavy 
research or publishing record) . 

Rating: 2.8 

22. The frequency and quality of faculty-student interactions on the campus 
is high. 

Rating; 2.8 



23. Student evaluation of individual courses are systematically gathered 

and shared with the faculty for purposes of instructional improvement. 
Rating: 3.5^ 

24., There is an effective professional/instructional development program . 
operating on campus. , " . 

Rating: 2.4 / 




/ 



25. The perfonnance of academic advisora is evaluated in a standard, 
systematic way. 
Rating: l.U 



26. The objectives of the campus advising program have been carefully articu- 
lated and responsibility for meeting these objectives has been assigned. 
Rating: 3.0 ' 



27. Good academic advising is formally recognized cind rewarded as part of 
salary determination. 
Rating: 1.5 



28. The financial aid office is adequately staffed and trained to process 
applications as well as. to serve as a preliminary/first step counseling 
contact for students. 

Rating: 3.8 

29. Systejnatic training is provided for support staff who come in contact 
with students. 

Rating: 2.6 

30. Campus personnel are encouraged to be "intrusive'* or "assertive'* in 
their attempts to reach students who appear to need their help. 
Rating: 2.5 

RE-ENROLLMENT 

31. We regularly survey currently enrolled students to deteri.i^.ne their 
future educational/enrollment plans . 

Rating: 2.6 

32. We regularly collect student opinion and satisfaction data to assess 
the campus educational environment. 

Rating: 2.8 

33. There is a clearly defined system for early detection of dropout-f -^ re 
student behavior. 

Rating: 2.0 , _ " 

. Once early signs of dropout -prone behavior have been noted, an institu- 
tional intervention is triggered (i.e. call, visit, or note from advisor, 
counselor, or faculty member). 
Rating: 2.1 



35. Exit interviews are systemaj:ically encouraged and conducted. 
Rating: 1.6 ^ 

36.. Previously enrolled students are provided witi". periodic remindi^rs of 
college offerings and information on re-enrollment. 
Rating: 2.2 
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Average freshmen to sophomore iittrltlon rates are listed below by type of 
institution. On the line next to your type of institution. Indicate with a 
check mark how your freslimen to sophomore attrition rate compares to the 
national average. 



Type of institution 



Ave. fresh/soph About the 

attrition rate* Higher same 



Lower 



Don ' t 
know 



2-year public 
2-year private 
4-year public 
4-year private 



4 5% 
37% 
34% 
30% 



This response is based on: 
Actual data 1 
Estimated data 3 



*Beal and Noel, What Works in Student Retention, ACT, 1980. 
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Table I 

Sub-Group Oriented 
Ret(:intion Strategies 



Target Group 



Entire Institution 



New freshmen 



Students who 
attended <ool in 
fall but wh'' do not 
return iz spring 



Strategy 



Series of nine weekly retention 
discussioas, focusing on different 
aspects o€ the institution as 
related to retention; i.e., 
admissions, Otlentat ion, academic 
advising. Participants included 
retention committee., faculty/ 
staff working in area of discus- 
sion; open to. all faculty/staff 
and stud«^jnfc8. 

Meet %-ltb trained pter/faculty 
teams in groups. of approximately 

new studeur:s to discuss such 
things as s:^n'lc'as on can pus, 
progirams^ study skills, Cv^reer 
planning information, t^nd to 
develop a ^<^2t group relationship 
vith the I'aculty member and student 
leader to promote icore involvement 
on caiupus. 

Qup«rxonn!&ires mailed to students- 
-^Cdd^nts queried about their 
rp.aBons ^or not returning* 
iitadentti with p.r-oblems, questions, 
or comment w(?re follov'ed up by 
Student Seirvices professional 
staff. 



Responsibility 



Instruction 



Admissions 



Institutional 
Research 



All socretari^i , 
clearical, and 
maintenance sr.aff 



A co€fw e. hour and training sessioa 
to hel''^ thftm und/ rstand their 
■<mp£.ct on students they encounter 
I^; their work* 



All Divisions 



All new fr(::f>hmen 
during thf^ tcurth 
week of classeis 



All ireshmen are asked to answer 
a g/jentionnaire dasigned to 
Identify academic and/or personal 
problems. Counseling and/or 
^cutorJng are provided for students 
in need of such service. 



Student Development 
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Sub-Group Oriented 
Ruttention Strategics 
(continued) 



Targirit Croup 



Strategy 



Responsibility 



High-rlgk, first 
semes ter f r eshmen , 
both young graduates 
from high school 
and older, returning 
students 



Formation of the Individual Needs 
Program — acomprehenalve supportive 
services, strategy involving 
intensive academic/vocational 
counseling, tutoring, block program— 
ming, performance monitoring, 
study skills training, and personal 
attention to bureaucratic problems 
for the students' first semester 
at the college. 



Student Development 
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